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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMTS. 
II. 

DMITTING—as we shall have to admit, upon any sober in- 
OF spection—the startling unlikeness of California to the rest 

of the Union in scores of significant lines, and its unblush- 
ing departure from many of our most uncomfortable traditions, we 
need not at all involve it with mystery. Everything has a rea- 
son, in the rather sensible scheme we call creation; and there 
are many reasons for California. One may even have been 
(if we dare presume that humor is still in stock where ours 
came from) to provoke thought—and to repay it. Than this 
much-bandied State, certainly nothing to our average first flush 
of innocence, and our proper distrust of whatsoever we know 
not, could seem more unreasonable. Yet upon a little analysis 
nothing turns out more sweetly logical. It is the very consist- 
ency of evolution. Why are trees bigger, flowers less timid, 
people happier, healthier, freer, more generous than some- 
where else ? Why gold? Why oranges? Why tidal 
migrations ? Why, in fact, California? Well, simply be- 
cause the same old laws which keep the spheres from head-end 
collision in Space prevail even so far as California, and still are 
known by their works. Gravitation, physical geography, cli- 
mate, environment, are no more idle here than in the past his- 
tory of plant and man. It is not necessary to doubt Nature’s 
sanity because she seems to feel more at home in some other 
province than in the province we were born to. A Californian 
would not for the world be unduly sarcastic. But even if he de- 
sired to forget the humor he was born with Back Yonder (and 
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surely does not find shriveled by wider airs) he is never al- 
lowed to. It is kept perennially alert by inevitable contacts 
with the certain uncertainties which beset the dear ones he 
left behind and the new converts who are arriving every day— 
converts, indeed, but for a time given to “rejoice with trem- 
bling ” in God’s smile. If the West had no other recommenda- 
tion whatsoever as a residence, the realization of its dwellers 
how much they have grown in tolerance toward the Creator—and 
how much they needed to grow—would keep it from depopula- 
tion. Relatively few of them could ever bring themselves to re- 
vert to the natal atmosphere wherein heaven is rather suspected 
of heterodoxy if it relax its face. 

I do not mean to neglect the 
as little is it my intention to take them miraculously. They 
are not only explicable, but normal; sharp, but wholly logical, 
diagrams of the fact that evolution makes no mistakes. They are 
as easy to the grace of heaven as are the stones in a New 
Hampshire pasture or the slush of a Philadelphia thaw. If 
evolution be a good word under the tongue, and an ornament to 
the dictionary, why should it be a timorsome shape when it 
emerges from remoteness and goes to work under our very 


‘ 


* miracles ” of California; but 


noses ? 

Perhaps the “‘strangest” thing about California is that it is 
now and ours. Two thousand years ago it would not have been 
eccentric; we never think of it as strange that the mountains 
and coast-line of ancient Greece had something apt to say in 
the development of a civilization certainly unhackneyed even 
until now. As little is it “‘strange” that a State with longer 
sea-touch (and upon a gentler sea) than any other three States ; 
with the cooling Kuro-Siwo* instead of the steamy Gulf-Stream 
to temper its marine breeze; and against the sea the skies of 
the arid lands (so that the average ocean winds of California 
are drier than the average land winds of the Atlantic States) ; 
with the highest mountains in the United States (a hundred 
higher, and fifty twice as high as any in Greece) and not sparse 
peaks, but a giant range, “its backbone unbroken for 1000 
miles,” and its lowest passes half as high again as the loftiest 
mountain-top in the East; and 1500 glacial lakes; with the 
lowest valleys in the world save one (some of them 300 feet 
lower than the sea-level); with eternal snow and eternal flowers 
in cannon-shot of one another; with more varieties of climate 
than there are between Florida and upper Canada (since we 
reckon with something like the same gamut in latitude, far 
more than twice as much range of altitude, and wholly new cor- 


‘**Japan Current.”’ 
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relations of sea and mountain barrier), and nearly every variety 
better in some ways, if not in all; twice as fertile per acre in 
the same crops, and producing at least four times as many kinds 
of crops—the only astonishing thing would be if this sort of 
physical geography did wot have some visible effect on life, 
vegetal and animate. If California were not “different” al- 
ready, it would have to become so very soon. 

Theoretically, we are ready to admit that a gold-mine is un- 
like a corn-field, that oranges differ from potatoes, that a picnic 
in June is dissimilar from shivering over a January register. 
We rather expect a farm hand—or a professor—taken from his 
unit of experience and given a trip around the world, to learn 
something therefrom. We have no trouble in distinguishing 














Tuer Hicuest PEAK IN THE UnNrrep STatES—Mount WHITNE\ 


Hottentots from Bostonians. One explanation is that the Cre- 
ator used black mud in Africa and saved porcelain clay for us. 
Another theory is that the human potteries have been differen- 
tiated on the wheel of environment. 

Sociologically, as well as climatically, the evolution of Cali- 
fornia has been curious indeed, but by no means supernatural. 
All we need have, to expect these results, is knowledge of those 
causes. It can never be forgotten in any honest discussion that 
no other society in the Union has been moulded by so many Cif, 
indeed, by half so many) evolutionary forces of the first magni- 
tude. As no other State has the like physical influence, no 
other has known social and economic changes so opposite and 
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so abrupt.* It will be well, perhaps, to group in some proces- 
sion (as logical as may be) these larger causatives, and then to 
inquire of each, in such order and such detail as may seem ad- 
visable, what have been their generic results, what may be 
their average forecast. 

The climatic ** peculiarities” of California are foremost in 
faet and in essence as molding the conditions which obtain to- 
day ; but at the outset they may be treated in block. In detail 
they will recur often enough, since they color every phase of the 
large subject we have undertaken to consider. ‘The bulk facts 
are these: This is the only good-natured climate that English- 
speaking peoples have ever seriously foregathered with. For 
the first time in Saxon or Teuton history a large population of 
us have here possessed a land wherein it is never a peril to en- 
counter our own weather upon the street. For the first time we 
are by way of seeing in wholesale experiment whether Nature 
may really be mother, or if she must stay the old familiar step- 
mother. ‘Thus far, of course, we are in the experimental stage. 
The longest of us have been here but fifty years; far more than 
half of our million and a quarter have known California for less 
than half that time. And while Western impatience would 
take half a century for fairly conclusive, it is but a pin-prick 
upon the chart of evolution. Scientifically, only thus much is 
proved; that into the third generation, at least, California is in- 
comparably kinder to human health and convenience than any 
other region Americans know. As to the future, we have no 
pigeon-hole statistics to argue from—nothing, in fact, but com- 
mon sense. What has been, can be; and when we see plain, 
large forces working swiftly, unswervingly, unmistakably, for 
fifty years, it is time to ponder if that may not be their normal 
gait. 

The climate of California is most frequently called ** semi- 
tropic,” and doubtless those who use the phrase know what it 
means. I do not. Apparently, however, they do not realize 
the tropics, or they might almost as soon call a rose “half a 
passion-flower.” The largest resemblance of California to the 
tropics is that in neither do you freeze to death. By rights 


*Even in the less significant phase of rapidity of population. From 1880 to 189%, Cali- 


fornia was not only first of the 52 States and Territories in proportionate increase; it was 
12th in actual gross increase. For example, by cities, the percentage by increase in pop- 
ulation for that decade was (U.S. Census, 1890): 


Cincinnati 16.37 
Philadelphia ... 23.58 
Boston .. vncleqn sc aderes/aneeeueeund 23.60 
New York..... : suena 25.62 
St. Louis..... 28,89 
Washington .... 29.71 
Chicago. . «118.58 
Los Angeles .. 350.64 
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this should be called the temperate State, but that word is so 
abused to most intemperate climes that it is out of the question. 
So long as New England is in the temperate zone, California 
cannot politely be. We might call it the Tranquil zone, or the 
Lenient, or the Untroubled, or (perhaps best) the Equable. 
Whatever we call it, the critical fact is that it is the Land of the 
Golden Mean. It is as tonic as Maine (and with incomparably 
vaster pine forests), but without pneumonia; as fertile as 
Panama, but minus equatorial fevers. The vegetal life of New 
England and Ecuador flourish here alike and almost side by side, 
and in each case bettered on the average. The North has flavor. 
but not feracity ; the tropics have feracity but not flavor. Cali- 
fornia has both. And as much is true of the human nursery 














SUNSET THROUGH THE GOLDEN GAT! Photo by 


stock. Well-intentioned people do indeed discuss it as a ques- 
tion, but there is no question that even our American momentum 
cannot withstand the tropics. As every ripened traveler knows, 
in all tropic lands the English-speaking resident is, after twenty 
years, at least as slow as the natives—generally slower. As to 
his grandchildren, we will reckon with them when he gets more 
in the habit of having any. Asa rule, the stock is pretty wel 
played out by that time. In all our thick homelands, absurd as 
it shall seem to us to admit it, weather hems us almost as 
sharply on the other flank. If equatorial folk were much less 
*‘ indolent” they would presently die off by overheating, whereas 
we might freeze, half the year, unless we were rather more 
active than is good for us. 7hey come to a comfortable poise 
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personally, but they are practically a cipher in the world’s ac- 
complishment, and always will be. Wedo more for the world 
than any one else—and pay for it. The American nervous 
system, as it stands today, is about as distinctly an American 
invention as corn, and almost as new as the telephone. And 
this most unprofitable nervous system on earth is probably at 
least half due to American weather in reaction with nerves al- 
ready tense to the responsibilities and opportunities of an un- 
precedented material ‘“‘development ;” nagging, snubbing, 
spurring, thwarting ; an average irritant, a rare comfort, a fre- 
quent menace, and commonly enough a deadly peril. It is one 
significance of California that this tension cannot persist here. 

















SomE PINE STICKS EIN THE BEAR VALLEY COUNTRY. 


In a surprisingly short time it comes back to normal pitch. 
Weather is always bigger than man; in some places the giant 
is benevolent. 

It may be, of course, that science is something whose mere 
garment’s hem this well-meaning chronicler can never lay hold 
upon; but unless that is brutally true, there are certain homely 
facts which are quite as “scientific” as a table of average tem- 
peratures. Science is not, we may hope, the esoteric formula 
whereby the medicine-man mystifies his fellows, a force vital 
only if dry and obscure, and vitiated if it be intelligible and com- 
fortable to human beings. Science is nothing in the world but 
common sense carried out with precise patience—knowledge as 
complete as today can make it. If this be so, nothing is more 
scientific than the application of an every-day thing to make 
life better worth living. 

For instance, my babies, with a sum total of 18 years, neither 
ever slept in a room with the windows shut. Neither ever had 
what I would call (remembering what I used to have in New 
England) a cold, and even *’ sniffles” very rarely. Neither ever 
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staid in the house the whole of one day. They souse every 
morning of their lives into over-night water, in a bath-room 
whose windows never have been closed. And if any one may 
dream that California is “‘enervating,” I would like to intro- 
duce that doubter to that bath. Neither wears a hat at play, 
winter or summer; neither ever wore scarf, mitten, lung-pro- 
tector, ear-muff, arctic. Neither ever sat by a register or had 
to hunt a shady spet. Neither ever knew a winter day too cold 
to go barefoot nor a summer day too hot to play in the sun. 
These rude facts may or may not be material to fathers and 

















THE CHINESE QUESTION—"VEG-TA-BUL?” Photo. by G. H. Paine. 


mothers elsewhere. They may or may not be as useful as an 
isothermal chart for showing what a “human” climate really 
means. And they are by no means the unanimous habit of 
California, though they can just as well be, and sometime will 
be—for these children are neither smarter nor hardier than the 
average by birthright. A great many novice Californians do 
shut their houses and even put in furnaces—and get the colds 
they deserve. But it is their fault, not Heaven’s. They need 





not, and the initiate do not. California is, in fine, the State in 
which you never need close your house, unless on the side a rain 
drives against. Yet it is a State so far from tropic (or **semi- 
tropic’) that every new-comer is cold until acclimated. 
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All this concerns evolutionary forces of somewhere near the 
first magnitude. Our blood has known California for fifty 
years. In all that time no man, woman or child in California 
has been shut off (unless by wanton stupidity) from the free air 
of heaven. ‘That air can be breathed and breasted every hour 
of every day in every year with absolute impunity. No one 
freezes, no one is sunstruck, no one is debilitated by it. Even 
the most foolish have had more out-door air—which is to say 
air—than they would have dared get in another State. They 
have never had to breathe over and over a second-hand atmos- 
phere of stale humanity and devitalized heat. A Californian 
would find it laughable, were it not so wide a tragedy, to re- 
member what passed for “‘ ventilation” in the old home during 
more than one-third of the year. 

A livable climate reacts upon man in every one of his activ- 
ities. He sleeps more and better, on the average, for instance, 
in California than in the East, because here he has no such 
thing as a hot night. My own acquaintance is of eighteen years, 
though about half of them have been scattered to rougher 
lands ; and I never once slept in California under less than two 
blankets; except on the desert, where I Aad but one blanket 
and the shivers. He eats more sanely, because he has fresh fruit 
and vegetables every day in the year. He breathes more profit- 
ably, because here the pure air is never too raw. His liver is 
better, because he gets more out-doors to go bail for his diges- 
tion. In the last forty months there have been just six days in 
which my household has not eaten at least one meal out in 
the open porch. ‘Those were days when the porch was enfiladed 





by rain. 

These are among the suggestions of reasons why Californians 
already, asa rule, live longer ;* why California children average 
larger and sturdier; why girls at the same age (at least college 
girls, who are measured) measure larger, by almost every 
dimension, in California than in Massachusetts—are taller, 
broader shouldered, thicker chested (with ten cubic inches more 
lung capacity), have larger biceps and calves, and a superiority 
in tested strength (aggregate of back, legs, arms, chest) as 
716.2 is to 493.7.+ That is, nearly half as much again! Their 
waists are a little smaller—though they do not lace so much. 
The secret is that the “‘abominable muscles,” as Mrs. Parting- 
ton and the corset-maker have it, do their duty better. The like 
anthropometrics in large private schools and seminaries of the 
Coast, and in many Eastern ones, show that in California the 


* And the original Californians, Indians and Spaniards, were notorious for longevity. 
+ Official measurements, Wellesley College aud University of California, 1896. 
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native-born girl averages better physique than her “imported” 
schoolmate ; and that both average better than girls of like age 
in like schools in the East. This is partly, of course, heredity 
in a population raised above average by physical selection and 
elimination ; but it is nine-tenths climate, better air, more out- 
doors, more exercise. It would be absurd to pretend that finer 
babies are born, or nobler specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood reared in California than ever anywhere else; but it is 
strictly and significantly true that the average is better in Cali- 
fornia than anywhere else among Americans, at least. Visibly 
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and unmistakably better. And if no student of men can blink 
the fact now, there were those who did not need an avalanche 
to convince them. It is forty-three years since Bayard Taylor 
wrote, from his second visit: 

‘** The influence of the climate has already made its impression on the 
character of the people. . . . The children of California are certainly a 
great improvement on those born among us. . . . Strong-limbed, red- 
blooded, graceful, and as full of happy animal life as young fawns. . . . 
For myself, . . . in wandering through the land . . . I could not but feel 
that Nature must be false to her promise, or man is not the splendid crea- 
ture he once was, if the art and literature and philosopy of ancient Greece 
are not one day rivaled on this last of inhabited shores.’’* 


* JIome and Abroad Second Series, 201. 
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Perhaps, we might add, “‘And the Olympic athletes.” Of the 
1300 students in the magnificent young Stanford University, 
one-third come from the East. But no one from the wrong side 
of Colorado gets on the football teams. Local prejudice ? Oh 
no; simply because football teams wish to win. ‘The Western 
boy is so consistently better in body, that the boy from under 
humid skies is not in the competition. Is this straw significant? 
Certainly so, if the rest are blowing the same way—and they 
are. 

This cumulative physical betterment by better climate is one 
of the deep reasons why California is sociologically “different.” 
Only if it does not count to dwell where children are never shut 
in, and God’s air is never shut out, and grown-ups even of the 
same relative stupidity get more out-door exercise because it is 
more possible and more tempting; if physical sanity has noth- 
ing to say, in the long run, with mental health; if mind and 
body have no final joint reaction upon morals—why then, in- 
deed, California is a snare and evolution a vagary. 

But even climate, next us as it is, and longest with us, need 
not disdain to share responsibility thus far with some other 
environmental forces. Truly “climate is to a country what 
temperament is to a man—it is Fate.” It largely makes tem- 
perament; but temperament, on the other hand, may be not 
wholly without reaction upon climate and its works. The life 
story of California will be different, even at the last day, be- 
cause our blood, and not another, has possessed her. If only by 
our meddling with vegetation. Nature herself has felt us; 
whereas our predecessors pattered across her face almost un- 
noticed. The slight cultivation, the petty fuel needs, the rang- 
ing cattle of the patriarchal days—these concerned the land- 
scapes almost nothing. But the Argonauts gutted the Sierra 
foothills, and sent the débris down to bury valleys. They ac- 
complished in a generation the erosion nature might have been 
ten thousand years at; and haste made waste for their neigh- 
bor. A peculiar necessity arose here, and was met (after fierce 
fighting) by 
the gold-hunter up-stream from water-shoveling his hills down 


‘anti-slickens” legislation—merely law to keep 


upon the top of your farm. Vast droves of sheep—”** hoofed 
locusts,” as Muir well calls them—wrought as great, if not as 
visible, havoc, as the hydraulickers. They are very much cir- 
cumscribed now ; but to this day, sheep trampling and “ sheep- 
fires” (set by herders to turn the immortal forest into grass for 
mutton) are still among the sober problems of water-shed, 
forestry, floods, irrigation. Inthe northern half of the State 
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(still the most nobly wooded region in America*) the butchery 
and of course as 





of trees for lumber has been inconceivable 
wantonly wasteful as American lumbering in general. It is two 
hundred million feet a year now; and at this writing the 
Philistines are upon our grandest Samsons—the groves of 
**Big Trees”—though there is organization, and hope to rout 
them in time. This is not a local but a national concern; for 
what sort of a nation shall that be reckoned which permits the 
Eighth Wonder of the World to be sawed into boards? Nor 
has the vast contemporary planting of orchards in the same 
counties sufficed to restore the old balance of forestation. 




















THE SWEETWATER DamM—FULL. 


On the other hand, in the southern counties, without natural 
woodlands, save in narrow mountain delimitations, within even 
less time enough naked land to make a New England State has 
been translated into fruit-groves. When we come to consider, 
also, not only the enormous redistribution of water (its diver- 
sion from streams to fields), but the still more astounding crea- 
tion, as it were, of new waters on a scale never before remotely 
rivaled by human beings—the dragging to light for instance, 
in one year, of enough water to turn half the area of Delaware 


* “Surpasses all other coniferous forests in the world, both in number of species and size 


and beauty of trees.’’—-MurrR. 
In Minnesota 10,000 “ feet”? per acre is a good stand of lumber; in California 100,000 feet. 


One California acre has yielded 1,431,530 feet. 
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from desert to garden remembering things of this sort, which 
are many, we may begin to realize that even the potter’s wheel 
is not so singly and irresolvably responsible as it might have 
been with less initiative clay. We are meddling even with 
climate. 

Something similar obtains sociologically. Perhaps it is not 
violent to say that other commonwealths have not done so much 
to man, even superficially. A Bostonian, certainly, does not 
become a new and rabid creature by removal to New York or 

















INSIDE THE SWEETWATER DAM, San DigGo County—AtT Low WATER 


Philadelphia, nor repent him of past geographies, nor wear the 
new next his heart—and possibly also as a chip upon his 
shoulder. On the other hand, if he has done as much for other 
commonwealths, it has taken him far more years. New York, 
** civilized” more than five times as long as California, has 
something more than twice as many people in one city as Cali- 
fornia has in a State more than three times as large as New 
York State. As the census was made for man, and not man for 


*In the seven southern counties alone over 30,000 “ miner's inches” were developed in 
18, by tunnels and artesian wells. Half of all the flowing wells in North America are in 
California. 




















A Bit oF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Photo by ©. F. L. 
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the census, and as elbow-room does not estop evolution, this may 
not so much signify. What does signify is that the disparity 
does not extend to vital things. The populous old State has 
nothing the advantage of the roomy new one in the fruits of 
civilization. Per thousand citizens it is no better off in 
churches, schools, newspapers, banks, light, water-works, 
transit. In some of them not so well off. It has a larger per- 
centage of illiteracy, poverty and crime; a smaller percentage 
of people who own their own homes.* It has less money per 
capita, and less evenly'distributed. In fact, it has no more of 
the “‘modern conveniences,” and is rather more beholden to 
them, while it is far behind in the ancient conveniences of 
longer life, better health, more happiness—since California has 
all the “‘comforts” that money will buy, and a com/or/ money 
will not buy. 

The fact, I find, always comes as a distinct shock to the un- 
comparative ; but it is a fact, I believe, above successful attack 
that—adding up, as we were college examiners or live-stock 
judges, the actual proved “‘ marks” in all the electives and re- 
quired studies we are pretty generally agreed to include in the 
curriculum of *“’civilization’”—California is now the most highly 
civilized of our States! 

Take education—and, of course, remembering that California 
is not claimed to be in every study at the head of the class, but 
simply at the head in all together. In 1890 the illiteracy of 
California was 7.7, as against 13.3 for the whole Union. The 
current census will show even wider contrast in our favor ; for 
the immigration of the decade has been literally unparalleled in 
its percentage of educated people No State has better average 
school-houses for city and country, nor more of them to popula- 
lation. No other State averages so high salaries to its teachers 
(statistics for 1899). California has a high-school to every ten 
thousand inhabitants,* and an accrediting system nowhere sur- 
passed. It has a larger percentage of the entire population en- 
rolled in its schools than Massachusetts or New York (1896-7). 
It has over fifty per cent. more students in its colleges, per thou- 
sand population, than Massachusets, despite the fact that 
Massachusetts college rolls are fattened by many Western 
boys, and that few Massachusetts boys come to California to 
college. Nor is it impertinent to question if any other commu- 
nity of a million and a quarter people anywhere has two such 

* Even ten years ago California had a larger proportion of owners of the houses they 
live in than New York, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, etc. 
A larger proportion of these homes were unincumbered than in any New England State. 
Los Angeles had twice as high a percentage of home-owners as Boston, Brooklyn, Balti 
more, Cincinnati, etc., which are not the least “home” of cities. It had more than six times 


as high a percentage as New York city.— United States Census, 1900 


'The number has doubled in ten years. 
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Wuere We Pucci Brooks UP WITH A CORKSCREW. 


universities as Stanford and Berkeley ;* with 4,000 under- 
graduates, an endowment aggregating some fifty millions, and 
for heads upon these broad shoulders two such men as David 
Starr Jordan and Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Certainly no other 
two universities in one State have ever grown so fast, and, I 
fancy, none more solidly. Harvard and Yale are better equipped 
in several things—notably in books and tradition (which I am 
far from meaning asasneer). They can even buy, when they 





get around to it, something like the Lick Observatory or the 
Stanford ** Quad,*” or the Phebe Hearst Plan. But all the mil- 
lions of all their alumni can never procure them such sites as 


Berkeley and Palo Alto, nor outlooks so inspiring, nor skies so 
genial to learning. Nature will always be a proctor yonder, 
but here of full professorship—a sort of omnipresent Peabody ; 
the dear “Old Peabo” of one-time Harvard. As for youth, it 





| *The University of California. 
“The finest enclosure of any university in the country.” —PRESIDENT GILMAN, of Johns 
Hopkins. 
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is the least persistent fault of men or institutions. And speak- 
ing of youth, California had the first kindergarten in America. 

If we measure by costliness of the costliest church edifices, 
New England is more religious than California; but not if the 
standard be number and membership of churches pro rata, and 
their vitality.* And there is—noted even among the San 
Francisco multitude—one little, inexpensive church which, if it 
could be set down in the East, would coax many a truant from 
splendid temples just for its own strange beauty and appeal, 
without reference at all to the wonderful, shy spirituality of its 
shepherd. 

Shall we reckon newspapers with education— as proofs, 
or as agents, or as both? California is twice as well sup- 
plied with them as New England.t Numerically, that is. 
Otherwise the comparison is in many ways even more dis- 
concerting. As is known to all who have cared to study 
the subject, the West has not only more newspapers, but 
generally better ones, population for population, than the 
East. It must be a very small California village not to 
have its own paper—though the metropolitan sheet may be 
on the door-step before sunrise. Towns of four or five thou- 
coated book,” and 


‘ 


sand people support from two to four, on ° 
printed in a fashion which surprises the visiting journalist. 
There are in a few large cities a very few bad dailies. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps worth mentioning that a daily news- 
paper to day, in a California city of 120,000, does a larger busi- 
ness than any two dailiesin any Eastern city of twice the size ;} 
and that only four dailies in the United States, barring none, 
print so many paid advertisements per day or per year—so many 
by tally or so many pages. As to the finer and everywhere 
rarer side, there are perhaps a dozen dailies in the United 
States of more intellectuality than any in California, but none 
more strenuous in following its conscience than one prominent 
California daily which has something the same authority (but 
over five times the area) that the Springfield Aepud/ican has so 
long and so nobly employed. As we are organized, I take it 
that there are few more significant tests of the temper of a com- 
munity than whether a newspaper with plenty of rivals in en- 
terprise, brains, and mechanical equipment can overwhelm- 
ingly outstrip them all by mere integrity and courage ; without 
aking, without faw r (indeed, almost without tact), withou 
faking thout fawning (indeed, almost without tact) thout 
yellowness nor blackmail nor more of the rod than seems in- 
evitable, even in the best of that ** profession,” which in a re- 
public has inherited—or somehow else acquired—the divine 
right of kings. 


*Los Angeles, for example, is more than eight times as well supplied with churches as 
New York city. Los Angeles, one church to every 778 people; New York, one to every 
6,542. Figures for 18%. 

tRowell’s Newspaper Directory, 1898. 

tStatistics gathered by the Los Angeles 7imes, and not disputed, I believe. 
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One reason, of course, why we have more newspapers, and per- 
haps of more kinds,* is that we have so many relatively new 
and unoccupied comers from civilized lands, whose most natural 
choice of genteel livelihood is to uplift us who have been away 
a little longer. But while anyone can start a paper, it needs 
many to subscribe and advertise. And since we can overlook 
many things, and no one of these missionaries ever wavers in 
orthodoxy about our sky, we do subscribe and advertise with the 
liberality peculiar to and invented in the general West. The 
State which first devised enormous gifts to education; which 
still holds the record for the greatest gifts; which in aggregate 
of such gifts enormously surpasses any other numerically equal 
population; which has been as marked in all its liberalities 
has not yet closed its fist. 

It is true that the copper cent is no longer a phenomenon, nor 
even an indictment—how well I remember when it was both! 
Now all the dry-good stores, and some other sorts, and most of 
the newspapers, dabble with it; though in a great number of 
establishments still—even in Easternized Los Angeles—it is 
almost as unknown as in the old days. This contempt for a 
harmless coin is of course rather childish ; but it has two par- 
tial apologies. Where the tradition was to toss at least ** four 
bits” to a beggar, it was revolutionary to see the new-comer 
carefully hand him a “* Boston dollar.”} And California has 
never emerged from the preference for money that is worth 
something. It is the only State as old asthe war that never had 
any currency below par. Indeed, there have been times even 
within the generation’s memory when California money was 
worth about three times as much as common government money. 
To this day thedisplaying of a bank-note here is likely to call forth 
the time-honored jest, “Well, what tenderfoot have you been 
holding-up now ?” Even the new-comer generally becomes at 
once acclimated to the ponderous, clean-faced, clear-voiced 
twenty-dollar piece in preference to the convenient, dirty, mute 
bill. During the alarms of the last Presidential campaign a 
novel game was so much played as to be a sober factor in the 
calculations of all important California banks; the tourist 
making a deposit in paper, in a few days drawing it out in gold, 
and putting the reliable California metal into a safe-deposit 
box or shipping it East by express. It was of concern not 
merely by its extent, but because in time of uneasiness no Cali- 
fornia bank would dare to begin handing bank-notes over its 
counter—as it has very little chance to do in times of security. 
Whether the love of sound money be a matter we can group 
with tests of enlightenment, or still the root of all evil, the 
California—and generic Far Western—contempt for paper is as 
interesting as it is fixed. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. } 





*For instance, in a city as large as Worcester, Massachusetts, newspapers in five lan- 
guages; and in a city comparable with Cincinnati for size, thirty-one papers in twelve 
foreign languages, besides the host in American. 

Stanford, with thirty million dollars from one pocket, is the best endowed university in 


the world. 
+ Cowboy satire for a copper. 
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BANANAS. 


S Z ; By TRACY ROBINSON. 





y” HE banana trade of the United States is not more 
than thirty-five years old. Before that time 
importations were few and small, principally 

from Cuba to our gulf ports. Then began the pres- 

ent era, during which the trade has grown to im- 

mense proportions. The first, or among the first, 

to whom credit should be given as a pioneer in the 
business was a young German from Wiesbaden, 
named Charley Frank. While serving as a waiter 
on one of the steamers of the California line between New York 
and Aspinwall (or Colon as it is now called) he obtained permis- 
sion to take home a few bunches as an experiment. He suc- 
ceeded in selling them at a good rate, and other small shipments 
followed. ‘This was about 1865. In ashort time young Frank 
gave up his place as waiter and remained at Aspinwall, where 
he found it necessary to turn planter, as well as buyer and ship- 
per of bananas, since at that time not more than five hundred 
bunches could be obtained at one cutting, on the whole Isthmus. 

In a year or two, however, with energy and perseverance, the 

business had become established, and the “‘Banana Man” be- 

came a Personage. 

But it was not all plain sailing. Frequent losses occurred. 
The steamers were not well adapted to the new trade, and some- 
times a whole shipment would be turned out at New York com- 
pletely spoiled. There was no insurance. The rate of freight 

vas high. ‘The steamship company was indifferent, at times 
leaving behind a large part of the fruit, if other cargo was 

offered. So that at the end of ten years of struggle, as I 

heard Mr. Frank say later, he had not madeadollar. Then 

he appealed to the late Trenor W. Park, who at that time con- 
trolled the Panama Railroad, obtained better facilities, and bet- 
ter treatment every way, and was able to withdraw, seven years 
later, with a small fortune. The supply came from along the 

Chagres river and its tributaries, within twenty or twenty-five 

miles of Colon. It was delivered at the stations of the Panama 

Railroad, and brought alongside the steamers at Colon in cars. 

Since Mr. Frank retired, fifteen years ago, the business at 
that point has not increased, but has jogged along at from five 
hundred to a thousand tons per month, according to the season. 
The entire amount has been sent to New York, and until re- 
cently has been handled by the Aspinwall Fruit Company. 

Between Jamaica and the United States, Captain Bush made 
some experiments with bananas, which in 1869, according to a 
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RAMCHUNDER AND His Wires, JAMAICA. 


recent number of ** The Bulletin of the Botanical Department of 
Jamaica,” resulted in loading “seven vessels at Port Antonio.” 
Then came Captain L. D. Baker, hailing from Cape Cod; a 
plain, sturdy, democratic, serious man, no longer young, full of 
good-natured cheerfulness ; swaviter in modo, fortiter in re; hand 
of iron in glove of velvet, and that sort of thing ; a man whose 
honest piety has not stoodin the wayof gain. In Jamaica he has 
come to be regarded by the negroes as a kind of money-getting 
saint. He has been liberal and kind to them, at the same time 
that by his natural daring, shrewdness and New England thrift 
he has made large fortunes for himself and others, out of their 
beautiful island. ‘The manner in which he came to be a mill- 
ionaire banana king, at the head of the Boston Fruit Company, 
is interesting and instructive. He began with a schooner sell- 
ing Yankee notions and buying tropical produce on the coast of 
Jamaica. He soon sawa “big thing” in bananas, and it was 
not long before he had steamers running for that trade alone, 
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between Jamaica and Boston. From the first, Captain Baker 
has had the able assistance and coéperation of his brother-in- 
law, E. B. Hopkins—a sort of running mate to that fine old 
square-trotter. They have pulled together as a winning team 
should. In order to secure a permanent supply of fruit in that 
island of manana, where the noble black native predominates at 
a ratio of at least 16 to 1, and the goddess of labor is very fickle, 
they saw that it would be necessary to own or control large 
areas of land. They went at once about securing it. They 
bought or leased a large number of estates, many of them old 
sugar plantations, of from five hundred to five thousand acres 
each, and turned them into banana ranches. In some cases they 
obtained possession of arid sections, and by means of irrigation 
made them in a year into marvelous fields of the broad-leaved 
plant. 

The organization of their business has been as nearly perfect 
as possible. The management has kept pace with the needs of 
the rapidly increasing trade. All has been orderly, quiet, effi- 
cient—in other words, thoroughly business-like. No hurry, no 
delay. The island has not less than thirty harbors or landing- 
places at which their steamers call to receive cargoes. They 
have connected these by a telephone service, built and operated 
at their own expense. In one part of the island they have a 
railway of their own. A steamer arrives at Port Antonio, the 
headquarters in Jamaica (or at another port), from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or any home port. The telephone tells the 
number of bunches ready at each station. Skilled pilots are in 
waiting to take the steamers, day or night, to all the landings. 
Stevedores and laborers are put on board to receive and handle 
the bananas. Off the steamers go in an hour after arrival. 
Within twenty-four hours, or at most thirty-six, they have been 
loaded, dispatched, and are tossing the foam from their prows, 
homeward bound. An example that came under my own obser- 
vation: the steamer Brookline left Boston July 14, 1898, and ar- 
rived at Bowden, on the south side of the island, late on the 18th. 
She took in part of a cargo and came on to Kingston next morn- 
ing at eleven; came alongside the railway wharf and received 
from cars and from great piles, that were awaiting her arrival, 
about 26,000 bunches inall. These were delivered at the steam- 
er’s four ports or gangways by negro women, who carried them 
on their heads in procession, singing and dancing as they went. 
At sharp 4 p.m. the lines were cast off, and the Brookline, on 
which I had taken passage, was away like a bird for Bostony 
where she arrived on July 26th, in the morning. She had been 
gone twelve days. Next day she had been discharged and sent 
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away again, to repeat the same performance. Such admirable 
order, steadiness and dispatch! 

In 1879, ten years after the first experiment made by Captain 
Bush, the invoice value of bananas sent to the United States 
from Jamaica was £32,895, or about $160,000. For the year 
ended March, 1901 (less than twelve years later), the number of 
bunches was 8,203,957, invoiced at 4.615.297 or, say, $3,000,000 

‘about 33% of the exports of the Colony,” according to 
official report. 

The Boston Fruit Company is the parent of the United Fruit 
Company or “Trust,” formed about three years ago, with a 
capital of twelve millions. The new organization absorbed 
nearly everything directly or remotely connected with the 
American banana trade, including the large interests of Minor 
C. Keith and his associates, and became one of the great enter- 
prises of our time. Mr. Keith has been a resident of Costa Rica 
for thirty years. He is known far and wide as an American of 
energy and ability. He built the Costa Rica railroad from Port 
Limon to San José, and has since been a grower and the sole 
shipper of bananas from Port Limon. With characteristic fore- 
sight and enterprise, he also obtained control of the banana 
trade of Bocas del Toro and the Chiriqui Lagoon, a few years 
ago, by becoming associated with Snyder Brothers, who had 
been foremost in its development. Mr. Keith also established 
large and flourishing banana plantations, said to be the finest 
in the world, near Santa Marta, on the Colombian coast—the 
region called by a recent writer “‘a banana planter’s paradise 

; acres upon acres with not a broken leaf . . . im- 
mense trees with huge bunches meet the eye on every side.” 

All the coast, for hundreds of miles, right around the western 
limits of the Caribbean, northward to Yucatan, needs only to be 
cleared of jungle and planted, to merit a similar description. 

The United Fruit Company has of late invested largely in 
banana lands in Cuba and Santo Domingo. ‘There were, be- 
fore the late (Spanish) war, extensive banana fields near Banes, 
and at other places on the Cuban coast. The war caused tem- 
porary ruin to the enterprise, but the advent of the new and 
powerful ** Trust” will doubtless restore its former prosperity. 

A large sugar estate has been added to the company’s Cuban 
property, upon which about half a million dollars were spent 
last year. This investment is said to have been less profitable 
than was expected, but the prospects are good for future success. 

The second annual report of the United Fruit Company, for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1901, shows that, after paying 
operating expenses and all other charges, dividends of nine and 
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one-half per cent were paid to the shareholders, amounting to 
$1,084,767.50, and that a surplus of $1,163,933.74 was carried 
forward to 1902—a substantial provision for expanding business 
and for all contingencies. 

The land leased and owned in Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, and other tropical countries, is stated as 262,425 acres, 
or 410 square miles. During the year more than sixty ocean- 
going steamers were employed, and 17,500,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas, 13,500,000 cocoanuts, and 200,000 boxes of oranges were 
landed by this company alone, and distributed throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The distributing department has been managed by the subsid- 
iary Fruit Despatch Company, a systematic method of disposing 
of the Fruit Company’s products, agencies having been estab- 
lished in all the principal cities of the country. In 1901 the 
Fruit Despatch Company distributed 18,906 carloads of tropical 
products, largely bananas. Whole trains are made up at the 
various ports of entry and dispatched inland, one after another, 
as rapidly as steamers arrive. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Montreal, Quebec, Denver, Milwaukee, Los Angeles 
and a hundred other places are supplied in trainload or carload 
lots. 

Thus it will be seen that from nothing to millions the banana 
industry has leaped within a few years. For the present year, 
ending December 31, 1902, it is safe to estimate the total pro- 
duction of the West Indies and the Spanish Main at thirty-five 
million bunches; and it is likely that the number will be in- 
creased annually as the demand increases. It is only a few 
months since a steam line was started with fast ships for the 
purpose of supplying the English markets, and it is understood 
that the experiment has been successful. Very soon the trade 
will be extended to the Continent, whena probable total of from 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bunches per annum would no more than 
supply the entire market. 

In the United States and Canada the consumption is already 
tremendous. In every city and village, from Fort Kent on the 
St. John to Tia Juana on the Mexican border, and from Seattle 
to Palm Beach, bananas find ready purchasers. The same is 
true throughout the Dominion of Canada. 

Los Angeles gets about twenty-five carloads per month, with a 
minimum of four hundred bunches per car. They all come via New 
Orleans, and the railroad freight paid is twenty-five dollars per 
ton. As the average weight per bunch is sixty pounds, the cost 
of transportation and handling is about ninety cents per bunch. 
Add to this the average price of one dollar at New Orleans, and 
it will be seen that two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
bunch in Los Angeles is not exorbitant. This city not only 
supplies the local market, but is the distributing point for 
Southern California. 

The bananas consumed here are called Port Limon bananas, 
and come from Bocas del Toro, Port Limon, Blewfields and the 
other Caribbean ports west and northwest of Colon. They are 
really of the variety known everywhere as Martinique bananas, 
and are the best for shipment of the whole twenty-three species 
enumerated in the “* Bulletin of the Botanical Department of 
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Jamaica,” before mentioned, which is an authority on all such 
matters. Some of the fruit received in this city comes to hand, 
after its sea voyage followed by the long railway journey of two 
thousand miles, very much blackened by bruises; but the most 
of it is in fairly good order, and will compare favorably with 
deliveries nearer to the ports of transfer from steamer to cars. 

It may be said, reluctantly, that there is no place in the 
United States—not even in the most favored spots in Southern 
California— where bananas can be grown on a commercial basis, 
though the plant flourishes finely here and bears fruit, such as it 
is. Whereabouts in the eastern or western tropics it had 
origin is unknown. Outside of the tropics the Musa family, to 
which the banana belongs, is not really at home. But steam has 
brought us so near to the sunlands that there will be no fear in the 








A TyprtcaL Los ANGELES Fruit STore. 


future of our ever being without this perfect nutrient, an acre 
of which, according to Humboldt, ‘produces nearly twenty 
times as much food as the same space sown with corn.” 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the value of 
the banana in its manufactured forms, but there can be no doubt 
that in a short time banana flour or meal, and the evaporated or 
preserved fruit, will come into extensive use. 


Hollywood, Cal. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR, 


It has long been, and perhaps always may be, a disputed point 
whether the banana is a native of the New World. Throughout 
tropical Spanish America it is firmly believed that there were 
bananas before the coming of the Spaniards. Herrera the great 
historian, writimg before 1599, states that in Panama in 1520 
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there were, besides many fruits introduced from Spain, “other 
very good ones of the country, fragrant Pineapples, Bananas, 
Guayabas,” etc. He distinctly specifies, also, that they were 
indigenous in Santa Marta, in Peru, and other localities. Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, the Inca Indian historian of the same epoch, 
describes the fruit as native in Peru. Padre Blas Valera makes 
the same statement, and adds that the natives cut off part of 
the byshes green, that they may not break the tree, and ripen 
these in earthen jars, ‘“‘covering them with a certain Herb 
which aids them to ripen.” They “eat it raw and baked, and 
boiled, and stewed in pottage ; and every way it is good.” They 
also made various sorts of preserves of it. Father Joseph de 
Acosta in his //isloria Natural y Moral de tas Indias (1590), 
says that there were such large bunches that some counted 300 
bananas. He also holds that it isa native American fruit. The 
fact, also, that there are aboriginal names for it—*’ zapalote’ 
in Aztec for instance, ** pararu” in Tamanac, “arata” in May- 
puro, etc.—as well as the Spanish names (platano, banana, Cam- 
buri Dominico, Guineo, Arton, etc.) is significant. 

On the other hand, Oviedo, the first historian of America 
(1535), states positively that Fray Tomas Berlangas planted the 
first bananas in 1516, on the island of Santo Domingo. Oviedo 
states that he himself saw bananas growing at the Franciscan 
convent on the Canary Islands, whence Berlangas took the shoots 
to transplant to Espanola and the other West Indies and main- 
land. Columbus, Pinson, Vespucci, Cortez do not mention the 
banana in their descriptions of America. But for that matter, 
there are plenty of other things they do not speak of. My own 
belief—based on the assertions of the early chroniclers and on 
the Indian traditions—is that there were bananas at least in 
Peru, Ecuador and Colombia before Columbus; and that while 
the Spaniards brought new varieties (from Guinea and else- 
where), that was all. 

There is no other food plant in the world so lavish. The ba- 
nana reproduces itself—all one Aas to do is to cut away the dead 
stalk after the fruit has ripened. It produces 133 times as much 
weight of food-stuff to the acre as wheat does, and 44 times as 
much as potatoes. Three-fourths of an acre in wheat will feed 
two persons a year; the same area in bananas, more than 50 
persons. Plant a banana shoot (in the tropics, of course) and 
in ten or eleven months you can cut a bunch of ripe bananas 
from this marvelously swift-growing “tree.” 

The natives still eat the fruit in many ways. Green bananas 
are cut up and dried and ground into flour which makes a fine 
and nutritious bread. Ripe bananas are dried in the sun, turn- 
ing black like native figs, and as sweet and nutritious. Fried 
or baked, the larger varieties are a favorite delicacy all the way 
from Mexico to Chile. Indeed the enormous bananas of Ecua- 
dor, for instance—-nearly the size of my whole forearm from the 
elbow down—are not reckoned fit to eat uncooked. Without 
prejudice to many other fine sorts, the most delicious American 
bananas I know of are the rich, velvety “ chopos” of Acapulco 

only three or four inches long, and as large around—and the 
*’ Taitis ” of Peru, also small.—Ep. 
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HAT can a Bedouin expect, when he 
turns Professor? Whatever he ex- 


pects, there is one thing that will hap- 
pen him—that he will lose as much as he 
gives. Whereas, it is the Design that all we 
give shall be added unto us. It was a mis- 
fortune to literature when the man who could 
write the South Sea /dyl/s fooled himself into 
thinking that he could afford himself to be 
part of a university. And it was of course, 
no less misfortune to him. The flesh-pots of 
Egypt are insidious, even when the flesh in 
them is not to brag of. They have a way to 
poison one with fat. But the hopeful thing 
is that our gypsy has rebelled. Thirteen is 
an unlucky number, when you cannot count 
beyond ; but after 13 years as a professor in 
the Catholic University of America, following four years in the 
Notre Dame (Indiana) University, Stoddard has come back 
from the impossible task of teaching Literature, to the (for 
him) quite possible task of making it. The Bungalow—for a 
dozen years one of the rallying points in Washington for such 
as really Care—is at last deserted, and Stoddard is going to 
write. But I doubt if he can write in that environment. If he 
will get back to any country where life is real, he will catch 
the tune again. 

In the Footprints of the Padres is an illustration at once of 
what Stoddard can do, and of what he won’t do while he stays 
where he never did belong. Itis an inconsequence of sympath- 
etic sketches of California as he knew it when a boy. Born 
in Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1843—a date which seems incredible 
when one looks him in the face—he came to California, via 
Nicaragua, in 1855, and staid two years. In ’57 he returned to 
New York to go to school. In ’59 he was back in California 
again, and five years later began the outer wanderings, visiting 
Hawaii for the first time—but not the last. In 1873 he became 
acquainted with Father Damien, the Apostle of the Lepers, and 
has printed a tribute to him which ought to be as well known 


as Stevenson’s. In 1873 a San Francisco newspaper gave him a 
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CHARLES WARKEN STODDARD. 


roving commission ; and several volumes—of which the Sow/h 
‘Sea /dylls are foremost—were the result. 

If Mr. Stoddard can be tied down to any State, he will cer- 
tainly pass for a Californian. Here, and from here, his real 
work has been done ; here is the highest appreciation of him. 
Here is the only State in the Union where life such as he is fit 
for is at all possible. There is every reason to wish—and some 
reason to hope—that (now footloose) he may revert to the un- 


tied life he was designed for. 


Stewart Edward White, whose remarkably virile and vital 
Western books—7ze Westerners and The Blazed Trai/—have 
been reviewed in these pages—was born in Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., March 12, 1873; and in his childhood spent much time 
with his father among the river-men of the Northwest. At 10 
he came to California and spent four years here, largely in long 
horseback trips. In the next few years he made such incursions 
in many parts of the West. Becoming 
interested in ornithology as a mere boy, 
his first breaking into print was an anno- 
tated list of the birds of Mackinac 

Island, published by the American Or- 

nithologists’ Union. This bird-work 

kept him in the woods almost contin- 

uously for four years. His schooling 

was at home until he entered the 

tenth grade of the high school ; where 
he attended the half-day, and spent the 
rest of his time inthe woods. He grad- 
uated president of his class, and entered 
the University of Michigan. Gradua- 
ting thence, he left for the gold mines 
of the Black Hills, with a horse, a gun, 
and $100, and there he “enjoyed life.” 
Once he was nearly lynched, and once shot at. He mineda 
little gold, shot game for a living for a while, and in general 
“came in.” Then a winter in the Columbia Law School, and 
then into the great publishing house of A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. Thence abroad, living a year and a half in Paris, re- 
turning in the fall of 1899. Since then, has been most of his 
time in the North Woods—once penetrating as far as Hudson’s 
Bay. 

His real start in writing was at Columbia College, and under 
that good master, Brander Matthews—who so encouraged him 
for a little story of “A Man and His Dog,” that he determined to 
turn to fiction. Since then his short stories have been welcome 
in the best magazine offices, three of his books have been 
printed and are highly successful; and 
a fourth book, Con/uror’s House, is now 
in process of serial publication. 

The Blazed Trail (reviewed in these 
pages recently) was written almost 
wholly in a log cabin in the wilderness 
north of Manistique. Mr. White used to 
get up at 4 a.m., work till 9, and 
then spend the rest of the day in the 
woods on snowshoes. Many of the char- 
acters in this book are direct from life. 
And so is the book. While Mr. White 
has still something to learn —as all the 
rest of us have—he has struck a fine 
new note in American literature. Let 
us all hope he will not lose pitch in 
consequence of his success. If he can keep from hurrying be- 
cause people want him to hurry; if he can think of his work 
first and the market last; if he can acquire the patience of 
the file—he will do work that shall endure. 





STEWART Epwarkp WHITE. 
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THE LAST CAMP-FIRE. 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


CAR not earth’s breast that I may have 
Somewhere above her heart a grave; 
Mine was a life whose swift desire 
Bent ever less to dust than fire ; 

Then through the swift, white path of flame 

Send back my soul to whence it came ; 
From some great peak, storm-challenging, 
My death-fire to the heavens fling ; 

The rocks my altar, and above 

The still eyes of the stars I love; 

No hymn, save as the midnight wind 
Comes whispering to seek his kind. 





Heap high the logs of spruce and pine, 
Balsam for spices and for wine ; 

Brown cones, and knots a golden blur 

Of hoarded pitch, more sweet than myrrh ; 
Cedar to stream across the dark 
Its scented embers spark on spark ; 

Long, shaggy boughs of juniper 

And silvery, odorous sheafs of fir ; 
Spice-wood to die in incense smoke 
Against the stubborn roots of oak, 

Red to the last for hate or love 

As that red, stubborn heart above. 


Watch till the last pale ember dies, 
Till wan and low the dead pyre lies, 
Then let the thin, white ashes blow 
To all earth’s winds, a finer snow; 
There is no wind of hers but I 
Have loved it as it whistled by; 
No leaf whose life I would not share, 
No weed that is not someway fair ; 
Hedge not my dust in one close urn, 
It is to these I would return- 
The wild, free winds, the things that know 
No master’s rule, no ordered row. 





To be, if nature will, at length 

Part of some great tree’s noble strength ; 
Growth of the grass; to live anew 
In many a wild flower’s richer hue ; 

Find immortality indeed 

In ripened heart of fruit and seed. 
Time grants not any man redress 
Of his broad law, forgetfulness 

I parley not with shaft and stone, 

Content that in the perfume blown 
From next year’s hillsides something sweet, 
And mine, shall make earth more complete. 


Prescott, Ariz. 
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THE TRUSCOTT LUCK. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 
CHAPTER I. 


HAT we Cornish people are clannish is so often said 
that I make no doubt there is some truth in the 
matter. In fact, 1 have met many of my country- 
men whom I have suspected of being not a little 
proud of it; and if it is not so, Ido not know how 
common report makes so sure of those traits of 
character which are the hall marks of certain fam- 
ilies. Now that I think of it, there were few 
families in my old home who were not as easily de- 
scribed by their characteristic as by their family names. 

There were the Trenans, who had alla great name for marry- 
ing young; and the Henbys, who were so famous for sudden and 
violent deaths that there was never a man of them expected to 
die in his bed; andas much as I can remember hearing of my 
family history was in connection with the *’ Truscott Luck.” It 
was said, and believed, in the village of Porktheran where I was 
born, that whenever fortune gave the Truscotts a turn, it was 
always, good or bad, in a manner not to be dreamed of. So the 
** Truscott Luck” became a matter for comparison with all that 
was out of the way, or extraordinary. 

It is beyond doubt that the Truscotts met their luck half way, 
for they were of a roving turn, desiring new things, and loving 
a happy chance. 

Now it was commonly maintained in the family that the 
Truscott luck was, in the main, good luck, and indeed it was 
chiefly so in my own case, as you shall hear. That other people 
did not so esteem it seems certain, for I have heard my mother 
say that the “ Luck” was a bugaboo held up to frighten her out 
of marrying my father, a particularly bold and restless spirit. 
But my mother was not easily moved out of any matter she had 
made up her mind upon, and though her marriage led her afar 
and into some trouble and strange circumstances, I do not think 
she had ever cause to regret it. She was happy enough at any 
rate during the first years at Porktheran, but when I was about 
eight years old, and the children who came after me had died, 
my father fell into a very restless and dissatisfied state, which 
drove him at last to America, where, he had heard, there were 
great chances for poor men to go adventuring for gold upon 


their own account. 
My mother, who lacked heart for such enterprises, he le/t 
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quite comfortable at Porktheran, with myself for company. 
For three years he sent us money, and wrote to us very kindly 
though at longish intervals, and never at any time a hint of 
our joining him there. My mother was often heavy hearted at 
this, but I cannot think that my father meant to be unkind. 
The new life of the West, so free and wild, sped the time more 
quickly for him than for us at Porktheran where things were all 
adoze. I have heard miners say, too, that when a man is newly 
come into the life of the hills and mining camps, there is 
no rest for him until he has tasted it in every sort. So my 
father ranged from mill to smelter, from ledge to placer, before 
he could pick and settle. 

All that he had heard of high wage was true, but as yet he 
happened upon no claim of his own worth the working, and that 
was the thing he had set his heart upon. But whenI was about 
twelve years old, and had well nigh forgotten what a father 
might be like, there came great news from the Coso Hills of 
California. He had been working there in the Werry 7hought, 
and prospecting on his own account had made what he told us 
was a rich strike.” Mother andI knew so little of the country 
from which he wrote, and our neighbors so much less, that we 
had not rightly gathered the sense of his report before we had 
another letter. This time my father wrote that his “stake” 
had turned out to be merely a “ pocket” (we understanding 
neither term), from which he expected to “clean up” about ten 
thousand dollars; which, though my father seemed to think 
lightly of it, appeared to us a very great fortune. And the 
letter closed with saying that my mother and I must start at 
once for America. There followed directions for the journey, 
and how to find my father in San Francisco, and that, with the 
exception of one other letter of which I shall speak at another 
time, was the last we heard from him. 

Now, there is no reason why I, who was as bright as boys of 
twelve are expected to be, should not have kept a clearer recol- 
lection of that journey which was the beginning of so many 
changes; but of all that befell in the time when my mother ar- 
ranged everything and I did as I was told, the memory is faint 
and far, though separated but by a day from the time when she, 
broken and distracted, began to lean upon me, and I to direct. 
What follows is clear and well remembered. 

We came by sea to New York, and overland to the bay of San 
Francisco, in the month of October. The sun smote feebly on 
the green and yellow of the mingled waters, and a veil of 
mixed smoke and sea-fog hung and shifted about the shipping 
and the wharves. I caught the high spires of the city above 
the fog and felt lifted up, not knowing why. The hills that 
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rolled beyond them I took for the same gold-burrowed ones my 
father knew, and panted to be there. The misty light and the 
sharpened air were like my dreams of that land, wild and 
fresh and mysterious. I loved it then, the great gray city, 
dreaming so between the sea and the sky—and, as often as I have 
seen it, loved it better so veiled and guarded. 

I think I expected to find my father waiting at the ferry for 
us, though my mother had often told me that it might not be 
so. Nevertheless, as we made our way to the lodging-house he 
had bidden us to, I caught her looking always out of the tail of 
her eye as if she had hoped to meet him on any corner. At the 
lodging-house there was nothing known of him, so that we had 
to content ourselves as best we might until he came. 

I cannot say now just when it began to dawn upon us that he 
might not come at all. I think it must have been the landlady 
who first suggested it. She was Cornish-born herself, and 
though she charged us such a price as we never paid for like 
lodgings, before or since, she was not above taking a friendly 
interest in our affairs. 

I suppose my mother’s heart misgave her, being in so strange 
a place, and she went to the landlady for comfort, finding none 
with me, who had gone daft with the noise and stir of the 
great city. At any rate they would be talking always on the 
back stairs, or when the landlady came to do up the room, and 
my mother crying and wiping her eyes. SolI began to havea 
sense of the fact that some mischance had befallen my father, 
else he would surely come to us. I had so far forgotten him 
that I could not feel any sharp grief, only a great curiosity and 
a very valiant desire to go out and find him on my mother’s ac- 
count. 

The lodging-house where we were was much in favor with 
miners stopping in the city, and these the landlady would be 
bringing one by one totalk with my mother of my father’s dis- 
appearance. As none of them had ever known him I cannot 
recollect that anything transpired beyond the increase of my 
mother’s apprehensions. But one of them professed to know a 
man who had worked in the Coso Hills, and when this man was 
found, though he knew nothing of my father, he proved after- 
ward of great use to us. He was! one Alwin Trethvan, who 
had married a sort of cousin of my mother’s, which made him, 
according to Cornish fashion, as good as a cousin to us. 

Trethvan heard all my mother had to say, and asked to see 
the latest letters. 

Beside the one in which he had directed us about our journey, 
there was but one other of any value, a short and illy written 
letter in which my father spoke of his intention to meet us in 
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San Francisco, said that he had been ill and that his money was 
‘‘in a safe bank.” To this there was neither date nor address. 
Of his illness he had spoken once before—some trouble that had 
come to him from working in the mine, which we of Porktheran 
did not understand. 

I noticed that cousin Alwin dwelt more on that part of the 
letter that mentioned the money, saying he knew of no bank in 
the Coso country, and judged that when the letter was written 
my father must have left those parts. On the whole he was in- 
clined to my mother’s opinion that father had been overtaken by 
illness, probably that mentioned in the letter, the cause of 
which he was unable to explain. The Coso ores, he said, 
whether of gold or silver, being mixed with lead, men working 
them suffered often from a form of lead poisoning, troublesome 
but not fatal, as he protested he knew from experience. 

My mother was beginning to get a little comforted when 
Trethvan nearly undid all his friendly offices by suggesting that 
she go with her trouble to the chief of police. 

At Porktheran nobody had dealings with the police except 
for misdemeanors, and the Truscotts never at all. To her 
thinking, such a step was to put my father under suspicion of 
evil-doing, and how, she said, if his own wife knew nothing of 
him, could the police be expected to know more. But between 
the landlady, and Trethvan, and myself, who knew nothing 
of it but thought it wise to be of the stronger party, she was 
persuaded, protesting all the time that no good would come 
of it. 

I remember very well how we went by the cable cars, which on 
our first coming to the city, had terribly frightened me, until I 
discovered that my mother suffered a like terror; after which I 
was at such pains to conceal my own that by degrees it left me. 
From being so much with my mother I had come to know very 
well what was passing in her mind, and I understood that this 
consultation with the police appeared to her as the giving up of 
any reasonable hope of finding my father in any other way, giv- 
ing a name to all her most dreadful conjectures as to what had 
become of him. But in spite of her protests to the contrary, I 
felt sure that she caught at a hope of learning something of 
him, for besides this great and nameless fear there was by this 
time another real difficulty to be met. We had been now about 
three weeks in San Francisco, and the landlady having occasion 
to ask for what was due her, we saw that at the price she 
charged we would soon be out of lodgings and out of pocket. 
Father had sent us but little more than our passage money, and 
the little my mother realized from the sale of our bits of things 
at Porktheran was all that we had beside. So, all these things 
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considered, we came to the office of the chief of police in very 
poor heart. 

The chief proved a keen and kindly man, who asked us a 
great many questions that we would have been glad to answer. 
Indeed, when he had opened the matter fairly, it made our case 
the more pitiable, for it appeared my mother did not know the 
name of any friend of his in America, nor anything of the way 
nor the time of his leaving Coso, supposing he had left at all. 

Of this last point they made rather certain from that state- 
ment of my father’s that he had his money in a bank. Not only 
was there no bank at Coso, but none in all that country round- 
about, and it was thought that he would not have committed so 
large asum to any other hand. The envelope of the last letter 
my mother had not kept, so that it was not possible to say 
where it had been posted. 

Upon one point only the chief was able to give my poor 
mother any comfort. He said, and said it in a friendly open 
way that made it easy of belief, that the man who had written 
those letters, so full of the hope of meeting, andof loving if some- 
what blundering thought for our journey, could never have de- 
serted her of his own accord. My mother thanked him, crying 
heartily, but it was long before I could understand how sore a 
thought this was to her. Well, the upshot of that matter was 
that when the chief had written in a book all he could learn of 
my father’s appearance, and whether he was a drinking man, 
which my mother could not tell, seeing he had been four years 
gone, he dismissed us, feeling that we had gotten very little for 
our pains. 

My mother sat all the way home quite broken and bewildered, 
holding my hand under the corner of her shawl, which I thought 
myself big enough to be ashamed of, though all the while my 
heart burned to be helping her. It wasa gray day, with a little 
wind playing over the high places, the air had a taste of the 
sea in it, and glimpses of the shipping and the bay as we went 
over the tops of the hills. And all the time something kept 
coming and going in my mind, something vague and great and 
stirring, like the glimpses of the sea as the car swung over the 
crests, so that I understood somehow that I had left off being a 
child and begun to grow into the mind of aman. For all that, 
or perhaps because of it, I was in great embarassment because 
my mother continued to hold on to me, and for fear she would 
break out crying. 

But from wishing so much to help her I had begun to take 
notice more, so when we reached our room and my mother said 
that she would lie down, I knew, poor soul, that she meant to 
have:her cry out. I went out and waited on the stoop until 
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Trethvan came down, for I had a thing in my mind that I pur- 
posed doing. 

"Mr. Trethvan,” I said, for though my mother called him 
Cousin Alwin, I had not done so to his face, “Mr. Trethvan, 
what was it the police said to you that you did not want my 
mother to hear ?” 

He looked at me for a few moments as if he had two minds 
about the matter, and at the last he said, ** Sit down.” 

The house stood on a raw hillside with the street cut away 
below it, and from the stoop, to which one came up by a steep 
narrow stair, the gaze wandered away to the long files of houses 
marching on over the hills and not seeming to mind them. 
Trethvan sat with me and talked for the better part of an hour, 
no doubt thinking me a very stupid fellow, so much had to be 
explained to me. It is true we spoke English in Porktheran, 
but it was English in our own fashion, which is not the fashion 
of mining camps, but the gist of the matter I managed to under- 
stand. Trethvan thought that in all probability my father was 
dead, foully dealt with for the sake of the money he had, either 
on his person or where he could easily come by it. It might be 
that he had only been done out of his money, such things being 
not infrequent among mining camps, and on that account 
ashamed to meet us. But that Trethvan did not think likely, 
for in any event he could have gone back to miners’ wages, and 
would hardly have left his family unfriended and penniless in a 
strange city. 

There were other reasons that he gave but I cannot remember 
taking them into account, trying all the while to understand 
that my mother and I were alone in the world. Isat for a long 
time after Trethvan was gone, looking over toward the west 
where the sunset made a pale glow in the thickening air, and 
not daring to go in to my mother lest I should blurt out the 
whole dreadful supposition to her, as it was agreed I should not 
do. Well, for a matter of two or three days we were in a great 
bother about what to do. But it appeared when all was said 
that we were all of one mind, that my mother and I should go to 
Coso. There, if we could not find my father, we might find 
friends, and possibly belongings, or some clue to what had be- 
come of him and the money. 

So finally, but none too soon for our pockets, and in a sorry 
frame of mind, we twoset out alone for the Coso Hills. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE Coso Hills are big enough by all counts to be called 
or mountains, but lying huddled as they do with the Argus, 
Panamint, and Mutarango ranges, on the edge of a very 
great open space, and all that country being on the same scale 
of bigness, I could never get any sense of their true proportions, 
except now and then when the clouds came down and lolled in 
the cafions, or the Alpenglow flowed in across the tops of them. 
We had come up from Mojave, my mother and I, across the 
end of the desert, very much shaken, and something daunted by 
the forlorness of the way. I had climbed out to sit beside the 
stage driver, finding nothing better worth watching than the 
skill with which he handled his four horses. We skirted on 
the left a high level stretch of land (such as are called mesas in 
the West), broken by hills trailing off from the Sierras. Away 
to the right lay a very barren open space, hollowed a little as a 
valley, and beyond it a great bulk of rounded hills, sandy- 
colored for the most part but overlaid in patches with pitchy 
black. Seeing my gaze go in that direction, the driver pointed 
with his whip. °“‘ Them,” he said, “* is the Coso Hills.” 

I wanted very much tocall out to my mother about it, but I 
had a very shrewd conjecture that most of the tales with which 
the driver had kept himself busy were matters for unbelief, and 
I feared that this might be one of them. 

I owned after we had fairly reached them, that the Coso Hills 
were a disappointment. They were dull and treeless, covered 
with scrubby small shrubs that until their virtues were known 
appeared contemptible. The air was hot, and white, and thick 
with dust and alkali and the odor of some stinking weed. 
Bright colored lizards darted among the spiney shrubs, and vul- 
tures hung and wheeled against a pale, cambric-looking sky; and 
here and there were carcasses of dead cattle, but none moving. 

t was early morning when the stage driver pointed out the 
hills to me, and for all they looked so near and clear it was late 
afternoon, and good traveling at that, before we came to Posada. 
And of all places Posada is the most desolate for a stranger to 
come into. It has but one street, stony and ill kept, going down 
the trough of the hills; dry enough at most seasons, but in the 
time of rains a roaring torrent. The houses sprung up without 
order on the sides of the hills where the mines vawned open, 
and the ore-dumps made high and uncomfortable barriers. A 
smelter reeked at the head of the gorge where the two hills but- 
ted together, and another, weird and dismantled, stood lower 
down where a small brackish spring made an unwholesome pool. 


The houses were of pine, unpainted, pieced cut with canvas, 
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patched with old tins and packing cases, most forlorn to 
see. All along. the sides of the hill ran foot trails between the 
houses and the small and solitary mines. 

Although it was so late and she worn with the journey, my 
mother would not be satisfied until she had been to the Werry 
Thought to learn what was known of my father. 

The Merry Thought was highest up of all the mines, behind 
the smelter, and farthest away from our lodging. It was dusk 
in the cafion but quite aglow above the hills that swam in a 
wonder of pink and violet light. 

The men had come out of all the mines and were cooking 
their suppers in the little cabins, or, having done, were getting 
down to the saloons where there was a sound of laughter and 
singing. 

We went up the street, my mother and I, stared at, but not 
unkindly, and staring in return. The superintendent of the 
Merry Thought was at supper, but he left off eating and came 
to the door readily enough when he heard that there was a 
woman to speak with him. He leaned one hand against the 
doorpost, and stood with his napkin in the other, writing for 
my mother to begin. Behind him was the table set with china 
and a white cloth, and partly screened off from it a long room, 
with miners eating with a great clatter of tin cups. 

At sight of all these working men my mother plucked up 
heart, and asked him plainly if he knew anything of one Henry 
Truscott, a miner in those parts. 

** Truscott—Truscott,” he said, **Oh, yes, I knew him well 
enough. He worked for me; but he has gone. Gone to San 
Francisco to bring out his family, I understand.” And then in 
a moment, catching at something in my mother’s expression, 
and in my features perhaps, for I am said to be greatly like my 
father, he said quickly, “"Are you Mrs. Truscott? What has 
happened ?” 

He brought her a chair then, and my mother told him, as well 
as she could for crying. Afterward he stepped back into the 
men’s dining room, and we could hear that the men broke off 
their supper to listen, and for some time the Superintendent 
spoke in a low tone, answered by one and another of them. 

At last he came back with a small dark man, keen and quick 
looking. ** Mrs. Truscott.” he said, ** This is Mr. Fitzgerald, a 
friend of your husband’s, who can perhaps tell you what you 
wish to know.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald talked, and others as they finished their sup- 
per, came out and added what they knew, and what they told us 
sitting there on the stoop of the cook-house was practically all 
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that we got to know at Posada of my father’s disappearance. 
He had quit the Merry Thought the winter before to work his 
own mine, and when that was played out, had gone down to 
Coso hot springs where the waters were supposed to be remedial 
for lead poisoning, of which most miners at Posada had ex- 
perience. By all accounts he had remained there a matter of 
three weeks, then taking stage for the North, intending to 
reach San Francisco by way of Reno, taking, it was believed, all 
his money with him. 

It was Mr. Farley, the Superintendent, who told us most 
about this money. My father had worked a small ledge, widen- 
ing out unexpectedly to a good body of ore, and dwindling as 
suddenly to nothing at all; what is called in mining terms, a 
** pocket.” The ore had been smelted at Posada and the bullion 
shipped with the /ohaw’s output, returning to my father in 
gold and notes, contrary to the Superintendent’s advice. But 
my father was true Cornish, a great one for having his money 
where he could lay hands upon it. Eight thousand two hundred 
and forty-two dollars, Mr. Farley said, consulting a memoran- 
dum, and nothing more had been heard of it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED]. 


SUNSET AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 

By E. C. TOMPKINS. 

OU see, my dear, we live so near 

Oo The grand, wide-open bed-room door 

Of the great Sultan of the Sky ; 

When he would shed his garments red 

And scatter them across the floor 

Unheedful of the passer-by, 

Old Ocean brings and Nature flings 

From height to height a curtain gray 

But, turning on her busy way 

To tend to other bed-time things— 

He cuts it with a lance of light 


And gaily shouts the world, * Good-night !” 


WwW 


San Francisco 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE FLOOD OF ’6l. 
By PASCHAL H. COGGINS. 


* E were living very quietly together—my mother, 





&; my sister and myself-—-on a ranch some five 
miles south of the city of Sacramento. My 
father, who was then the city editor of the 
Sacramento Union, came home but once a 
week. There were no means of reaching the 
city save by the roughest of wagon rides over 
the poorest of country roads. Neighbors were far apart, social 
life exceedingly scant, and, all things considered, our position 
one of rather monotonous isolation. 

In December, 1861, there came a break in our monotony. 
When we retired one quiet night, it was with the bright moon- 
light gilding the hilltops and deepening the shadows in the 
meadows all about us. When we awoke, we were upon an island 
with the astonished sun darting his rays across a sea of turbid 
mountain water that was swirling on every hand. The Sacra- 
mento and American rivers had overflowed their banks and 
flooded the country for many miles around their point of con- 
fluence. 

I remember, even now, how my waking ears were greeted 
with the frantic clatter of a flock of guinea-fowl that had been 
caught upon their roost in a clump of willows a good thousand 
feet from the house. All day long, those astonished birds 
screamed and called, as only guinea-fowl can; and, just as 
the sun was sinking in the west, the boldest of them launched 
himself out upon his long flight for liberty, or an awful drench- 
ing. ‘To our infinite astonishment he made the trip without ac- 
cident. Then in quick succession came the others, until the 
whole flock was strung across the water in one moving line from 
the willows to our island. Not a feather was wet. 

To the farmers of our neighborhood this flood meant a failure 
of crops, lean cattle, and demolished fences, but to myself, after 
the first excitement had passed, I fear it stood rather for unlim- 
ited boating, superlative fishing, immunity from long tramps 
after wandering cows, and above all, the acquisition of immense 
quantities of treasure trove. As to the latter, while I never act- 
ually captured anything of value, I did find many things around 
which there clustered, for a time, the most vivid joys of anticipa- 
tion. Whocould tell what fabulous wealth might not be hidden 
in a brown tin box, six inches long and four inches deep, and 
tightly covered, while it bobbed up and down in six feet of water 
fifty feet from shore. When you opened it and poured out per- 
haps two teaspoonfuls of stale ground coffee, of course the ex- 
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citement waned, butwhatof that? You had already enjoyed no 
end of pleasure, and the zex/ find might be a fortune in itself. 

By annexing a keel to our horse-trough—which in its original 
capacity had suddenly become a bit of mere ostentatious extrav- 
agance—we had what Maxwell, our hired man, pronounced a 
passable boat. In this he was literally accurate, as I afterward 
learned to my chagrin. Johnny Burns, standing barefooted 
upon a plank and paddling with an old broom, easily and re- 
peatedly distanced me in a race of a hundred yards. Neverthe- 
less, the old trough did us excellent service; and far be it from 
me now to blacken its water-logged memory. 

For nearly a month, I, in common with the other boys of the 
neighborhood, enjoyed all the inconveniences of the situation to 
the full. Chapters might be written upon our voyages of dis- 
covery, our rival collections of flotsam, and the strings of big 
fish we almost caught. It is not one of these, however, that I 
wish now to relate. 

The morning of the 10th of January, 1862, came in bright, 
clear, and pleasantly warm, as even January days are apt to 
come in the Sacramento valley. Maxwell and I had gone upon 
some errand to one of our neighbors, and it was during our re- 
turn trip that the first real event of the day occurred. This was 
the capture of a stray boat which had drifted tight among the 
willow brush that still loyally guarded the border of our sub- 
merged truck patch. It was a splendid Whitehall, a far better 
craft than any that had yet appeared upon our waters. Her 
oars lay trailed across her thwarts, and her painter dragged un- 
broken from her bow. Evidently she had gone adrift from 
somewhere to the north, and of course we towed her into port. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the owner arrived, tired, 
hungry, and greatly excited. The boat had slipped her moor- 
ings sometime early on the previous evening, and the owner, 
a professional waterman from the Sacramento river front, had 
been in breathless pursuit since four o’clock in the morning. 

I have witnessed many reunions of long-separated friends and 
fondly affectionate relatives, but never, I believe, have I seen 
such manifest joy of recognition as that which overwhelmed the 
weary boatman, when, turning a corner of our great barn, he 
suddenly beheld his fugitive craft. So real was it, that invol- 
untarily one looked for some sort of reciprocal demonstration. 
There she swung, however, the very picture of jaunty indiffer- 
ence. Every now and again, as opportunity offered, she would 
sidle up to our old trough, give her a resounding bump and 
dance away again, for all the world as if jocosely poking her in 
the ribs for even pretending to be a boat. 

I remember how the old waterman, as he made his way from 
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bow to stern, ran his hand caressingly along her hickory gun- 
wale, just as a mother might stroke the hair of her belated boy. 

**But it’s a heavy long day you’ve made o’ it for me,” he mut- 
tered, with just the slightest touch of reproach in his voice, 
as he completed his greeting with a gentle turn or two of the 
familiar tiller. 

Ten minutes later, as he partook of the lunch which had been 
set before him, he told us news that drove the color from my 
mother’s cheek and sent me forth in haste to inspect the stake 
by which we noted the daily rise or fall of the water. It went 
far, too, toward explaining the feverish anxiety with which he 
had pursued his runaway boat. 

At midnight the American river, which had long ago receded 
from its highwater mark of December, had suddenly begun to 
climb its banks with a speed which had spread consternation 
upon every hand. In the single hour between one and two 
o’clock, the levee guards had reported a rise of eighteen inches, 
with no signs of abatement in the volume of the freshet. Pow- 
erful eddies had already formed at Brighton, a village but a few 
miles above the city, and were eating away the levee at a rate 
which no one cared to compute. A small army of men had 
hastened to the point of attack, and with a zeal born of des- 
peration were now giving battle for the safety of a thousand 
homes. 

The ultimate source of the danger was not difficult to guess, 
and in its magnitude it was appalling. The warm weather of 
the last few days had melted the snows of the Sierras with un- 
precedented rapidity, and was now sending their waters forth 
upon their resistless race across the peaceful valley and out 
through the Golden Gate to the broad Pacific. When we looked 
away to the east and beheld the vast mountain range, still 
snow-clad along the whole of its mighty summit, and realized 
the immensity of the reservoirs whose gates were being opened 
upon us, there was ample reason for alarm. Our own house, 
though upon slightly rising ground, was by far the lowest in 
point of location for miles around. Our position was critical ; 
and, when, in return for our hospitality the boatman invited us 
to go with him to Sacramento, we were glad to accept. 

Indeed, our opportunity came none too soon. At about half 
past three o’clock there was a new awakening of the waters all 
about us. Currents were born where before there had been 
stagnation. The water line, which was fully five feet below the 
level of our floors, began to advance in little jerky leaps. It 
held its new footing—then leapedagain. There could be no mis- 
taking its meaning. 

At shortly after four o'clock, my mother, my five-year-old 
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sister, and myself, embarked with the boatman for the city. 
Maxwell was to look to the cattle, and if worst came to worst, 
the old horse-trough would see him to one of the higher hills. 
By six o’clock, as we afterward learned, the water was a foot 
deep over the fioor of the room in which we had discussed the 
advisability of our flight. When one remembers that the flood 
was spreading over hundreds of square miles, he wil! at least 
faintly comprehend the volume of water which the Sierras 
dashed from their rugged sides on that momentous day. 

The first half hour of our journey is memorable only for the 
strange impression produced upon my mind by the wild song of 
the waters. There was the sharp treble of the current as it 
split itself against the bow of our boat. But back of the treble 
was a dull, ominous bass that seemed to come from everywhere, 
and filled me with an ever-increasing sense of something im- 
pending—something so vast and powerful as fairly to startle my 
imagination. I have never since experienced exactly the same 
feeling. Even the roar of the angry ocean has something of 
location and magnitude which one can comprehend; but this 
seemed a part of the very atmosphere, and illimitable. 

Once, when the feeling was strong upon us, my mother’s eyes 
and mine involuntarily sought the face of the boatman. He, 
even more than ourselves, must realize the magnitude of that 
vague oncoming danger. He met our gaze with neither smile 
nor look of special gravity. We awaited his words much as the 
old Greek must have listened for the deliverance of his Oracle. 

‘It’s lucky for us, ma’am, that we’ve plenty of water. 
There’s nothing that’s more peskerin’ to us watermen than mud 
flats an’ shoals, an’ there was a vasty lot ’o ’em as I came down, 
the mornin’.” 

Not a very impressive deliverance, perhaps, but it was enough. 
There was all the power of unconscious courage in his voice, 
and it stilled the fears of one woman and two small children. 

Not only was he wholly unawed by the angry element all 
about us, but there was something even of friendship in his 
manner, born no doubt of long and familiar companionship. 
When he found the current becoming too strong or impatient, he 
would gently veer this way or that to avoid a contest, just as 
one might move along a crowded thoroughfare. Even when he 
was forced to meet strength with strength, there seemed a quaint 
touch of deference in his manner. 

At length we drew near those highlands where, two miles be- 
low the present city, General Sutter first thought to plant his 
infant colony. Between them and the eastern bank of the Sacra- 
mento river runs a narrow belt of low land, and here it was 
that we met the forefront of the mountain flood. Against its 
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terrific force neither courage nor skill could for one moment 
avail. Our approach had been watched by a group of refugees 
whose signals warned us of a danger which as yet we could not 
see. Startled by the violence of their gestures we hastily landed 
upon the lee shore of the island. <A dozen willing hands seized 
our boat and dragged it rods beyond the grasp of the hungry 
flood. Then, from the brow of the hill, we looked upon such a 
fury of waters as none of us are ever like to see again. 

As the torrent swept down from the north, it was checked by 
the sturdy hillside and hurled over upon itself to pass through 
the narrows to the west as best itmight. Within these narrows 
was a mighty chaos. There were neither waves, nor eddies, nor 
currents—only furious waters writhing and tumbling and roar- 
ing and hissing, as in the pain of some formless conflict. The 
sweep of the storm-born wave of the Atlantic, or the fierce rush 
of the whirlpool below Niagara, is calm and orderly compared 
with the madness of that scene. I remember how, as we looked 
upon it, a small frame house—some farmer’s granary, wrenched 
from its foundations and now rushing madly seaward—was 
swept into its very center. For perhaps five minutes it was 
hurled and buffeted and tossed about like a tiny cork in a boil- 
ing caldron, now wholly submerged, and now again cast drip- 
ping into the air. 

Presently we were aroused by the boatman, who touched my 
mother upon the shoulder. With the aid of a dozen men he had 
carried his boat across the island and launched her again for the 
final effort. Dusk was already falling, but away to the north 
we could see the outlying cottages of the city, and between us 
and them was the great swelling flood. Upon its surface were 
no giant waves nor savage whirlpools, but it was all one broad, 
hostile, and seemingly omnipotent current. 

Those about us tried to dissuade my mother from going fur- 
ther, and there was certainly good reason for their protest. 
Yet against the physical dangers before us, was that singular 
power—a strong human personality. The boatman still looked 
into the face of the flood without a tremor, and neither were we 
afraid. With a mighty shout and a mighty shove the men 
started our boat on its way. 

The stroke of the oars was longer now, and finished with a 
snap that held our headway while the feathered blades again 
swept forward. I was at the bow as lookout, to give warning 
of drifting logs that were more and more impeding our prog- 
ress. Often we had to turn aside to avoid their thrusts, and 
once we were even compelled to run with the flood to avoid 
a great tree whose bare jagged branches threatened to 
ensnare us. Occasionally, too, we heard through the dusk the 
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complaining voice of some inhabitant of the barnyard, borne 
swiftly by on a floating coop or panel of broken fence. 

Finally we reached the ““R” street levee, which guards the 
city on the south. Now, however, as the enemy had entered 
from the north, the southern levee served but to impede its on- 
ward rush to the sea. Along the top of this levee lay the iron 
rails of the Sacramento Valley Railroad, and over these the 
water was pouring in a long, surf-like ridge. A single effort 
demonstrated the impossibility of passing this double breast- 
work of iron and flood, and, with all his power of limb and 
will, our sturdy guardian must be fast approaching the limit of 
human endurance. 

He turned to the west. Afterward we knew that his thought 
had been to pull out into the Sacramento River and attempt to 
reach the city front. As the largest steamboats on the river 
were that day powerless to stem the current, it is inconceivable 
that even he could have succeeded. 

Happily, however, before half the distance had been made we 
found a break in the levee. Through it the water was pouring 
with that smooth, steady motion which one is apt to notice in 
the broad and endless belts of some great factory. Into this 
river we dashed without a word or a moment of hesitation. 
Then came the supreme effort. With a toss of his head the 
boatman seemed to throw to the winds that half deference 
which until now had been so noticeable in his every motion. 
Now it was battle royal between the man and the elements. 

For myself, I must confess to such bewilderment that not only 
did I lose all sense of motion, but the whole situation was fast 
becoming unreal. For a few moments I heard the oars rattling 
in the iron rowiocks with a speed and power that suggested 
steam, rather than human strength. Then my mother uttered 
some exclamation that I could not catch. The boat turned 
sharply to the right. A few more powerful strokes and we 
were floating easily within the city and beyond the sweep of 
the outgoing current. The boatman unshipped his faithful 
oars, removed his hat, drew a long breath of relief and, leaning 
over, began to bathe his face in the cold mountain water. 

Twenty minutes later, the boat entered the office of the old 
Sacramento Union and floated at ease, its gunwale tapping the 
edge of the long business counter in a most business-like fashion. 
The active adventures of the day were past. My father was 
summoned and we were soon ensconced in a convenient hotel, 
there to await the subsidence of the worst flood which had 
visited the valley of the Sacramento within the memory of the 
oldest of its English-speaking inhabitants. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE TIGER AND THE ALIEN. 
By ELWYN IRVING HOFFMAN. 


<5 <(LL day an’ all night, year in an’ year out, thet 


| ol’ river growls an’ roars over its rocks, like a 
(| tiger over its prey.” 
ed, It was Clark speaking, and we were coming 
\t} down the trail to Rice’s Crossing, where Clark 
} } was going to collect a bill from Ah Pong, an 





:; old Chinaman who kept a small store there. 

** These pig-tails must have a daisy life of it,” 
he continued, “‘a-stayin’ down here all th’ year ‘round, seein’ 
nothin’ but them ol’ hills and hearin’ nothin’ but th’ everlastin’ 
roar, roar, roar of thet ol’ river. Jest look at it a 

We stopped on the bend of the trail and looked down into the 
cation which lay below us. There flowed the river—dirty and 
hoarse-voiced, with a narrow ribbon of gray gravel and gray 
boulders on either side; and, rising above them, the steep, 
shaggy mountains. 

**Taint very lively surroundin’s for human bein’s, now, is 
it?” And Clark grasped a branch of sinewy chaparral to swing 
himself down the rough trail again. 

*" No, they ’re not,” I said, ** but you know, Clark, some peo- 
ple don’t consider Chinamen as human beings.” 

"Yes, I know thet, but ’taint so. They ‘re just as human as 
anybody ; only we don’t savvy ’’em. I guess if we lived in China 
awhile, and could talk their lingo, we'd find ’em pretty near like 
other folks. I’ve had a good deal to do with Chinamen, ’an I 
tell you straight, I know some that are a darned sight whiter 
than some white men. Now, here’s ol’ Pong down here. I’ve 
known him fur years, an’ there aint a better feller in the State 
than ol’ Pong. Two years ago I was mighty sick up home 
had th’ grippe, or somethin’ of that sort, I guess. Anyway, I 

vas in bed an’ felt too blamed measly to git out. Didn't have 
no medicine, or nuthin’, an’ nobody over at th’ Oregon House 
knowed I was sick. Well, one day a Chinaman who works down 
here—Lee Sing by name—come up to buy a few chickens of me, 
an’ when he went back he told Pong, I guess, fur up th’ ol’ fel- 
ler come. Come that very day—with a lot o’ Chinee medicine ; 
herbs an’ things. I was a leetle ticklish about takin’ such queer 
heathenish stuff; but ol’ Pong seemed to know what he was 
doin’, so when he got his doses fixed up fur me I swallered ’em 
down. Will you believe it—them queer drinks jest straightened 
me up as fine as a fiddle! First, I went to sleep; an’ when I 
woke up ’bout ten o’clock thet night, I didn’t have no fever, an’ 
I felt pretty spry. Ol’ Pong, the heathen, was squatted down 
by th’ fire when I woke up, smokin’ his ol’ long-stemmed pipe, 
an’ gazin’ at th’ coals—I could see him from where I lay—an’ he 
jest grinned all over when I told him how much better I felt. 
He fixed up another dose fur me, an’ when I’d got thet stowed 
away he said he guessed he’d go home. So he went, an’ I dozed 
off to sleep again ; an’ next day when he come back I was movin’ 
‘round th’ house. It was villainous stuff he give me, but it 
knocked th’ grippe higher ’n a kite. I’ve always had a sneakin’ 
sort o’ friendship fur ol’ Pong ever since on thet account. Pig- 
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tails, like Injuns, ain’t much good as a rule, but once in awhile 
you find one thet ain’t bad.” 

We had reached the bed of the river by this time; and I real- 
ized what Clark was trying to get at when he had spoken of the 

‘everlastin’ roar” of the river, and the “‘ol’ hills.” I tried to 
imagine how it would seem to live there all the year around, hear- 
ing nothing save the river—seeing nothing save the hills and a 
narrow belt of sky above them. Andthatsky! As Clark put it 
presently—‘* A man never realizes how far he is from heaven 
till he gits away down in some God-forsaken hole like this.” 

Old Pong’s store is set in among the trees at the mouth of a 
deep ravine. Down that ravine, fed by numberless springs, 
tinkles a small stream of water, and this has been led out 
through troughs to moisten the ground around the cabin and 
make a garden grow. And how it grows! Coming up the 
trail through the hot white sand and the gray boulders, the 
sight of it is good for the eyes. Clark and I stopped when we 
got inside the rickety fence that enclosed it and looked at it 
Clark with the eye of a dealer in produce, perhaps; but I with 
a sense of refreshment. ‘The Chinese beans, run up on willow 
stakes, turned broad green leaves to the sun, and their long 
fruit—looking like tiny emerald-hued snakes—hung thickly 
under. 

** OV Pong savvys gardenin,’ ” remarked Clark, as we went on 
towards the store, **1 jest wish I could do as well.” 

Pong met us at the door—a small, weazen-faced Chinaman in 
soiled garments, and with greasy queue. Clark greeted him 
with a loud ** Hello, Pong!” which was answered by a nod and 
a grin; but I noticed that neither the motion of the head nor 
the facial contortion denoted much geniality. The thing was 
explained by Pong’s first words, however. 

‘You no makem much noise,” he requested, ** Lee Sing bwelly 
sick.” 

From the interior of the cabin—dark as it seemed, more from 
the atmosphere being laden with such as came from the strange 
foreign things that gave a density to the nameless odors of the 
place, than to a lack of light—there came (as Pong spoke) a 
series of groans and cries which unmistakably evidenced a wan- 
dering mind. 

** He in there,” explained Pong, motioning to the rear. *“T' wo 
week now he been bwelly sick. I thinkee so he worse today- 
he talk alle same dam fool—me no savvy.” 

*’ What’s the matter with him?” 

Pong shook his head. “I no know. Two week ’go he no 
feel good. He goto bed. He nogetup. Me fixem med’cine- 
no help him. Alle time git worse.” 

Clark made a step towards the door. Pong noticed it. 

*" You likee see ?” 

Clark said “" yes,” and we went in. Lee Sing lay in a narrow 
wooden bunk in a cuddy-hole of a room at the back end of the 
store. He was dressed just as he had been when he came 
in from work the day he was taken ill, except that his 
heavy miners’ boots had been removed from his feet. The 
Chinese do not, as a rule, remove their clothing when they go to 
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bed; probably because they use but little covering. Lee Sing 
had few bed clothes—one old gray blanket, tossed into a roll, 
being all we could see. The block of wood the Chinese use as a 
head-rest was at the top of the bunk, but the sick man’s head had 
slipped from it ; and there he lay, stretched out on the matress- 
less bunk, silent save for his heavy breathing, or threshing 
about, talking and waving his arms in delirium. 

*’ He no likee libber,” explained Pong as Lee Sing burst into 
another fit of wild raving, “he say tak’ ’em away—alle time 
say tak’ "em away. Libber alle time makem big noise—never 
shut up—big noise alle day, alle night—fi’ year now he hear 
libber makem big noise. He bwelly sick—he no likee.” 

** Sing been here five years ?” I asked. 

Pong nodded. 

*’ Fi’ year he mine on libber. I know Sing long time ’go in 
China. I lite Sing, he lite me; fi’ year ’go he come out San 
Flancisco. ‘Then he come up here.” 

*’ He got any family back in China—any wife?” 

Pong nodded vigorously. 

**Oh, yeh! He ketchem one wife—one boy; oh, my God, he 
plitty 1i’l fella! I see—I go back China two year ’go, I see 
Sing’s wife—Sing’s mudder—Sing’s fader. ‘They all bwelly poor 

no ketchem muchee shirt, no ketchem muchee chow-chow. I 
feel bwelly solly. I give Sing’s mudder twenty dolla, buy chow- 
chow, buy shirt. I tell Sing when I come back. He feel bwelly 
bad. One, two, thlee day he stay cabin, he no say nothin’. He 
want go back China. He no can. He want send his mudder 
money—he no ketchem money. He dig, dig, dig alle day; he 
just makem chow-chow. Bwelly poor diggin’s on libber now. 
Long time ’go Chinyman makem heap gold--havem big sack 
gold. Now—” old Pong threw up his hands with a gesture of 
despair, *‘he makem chow-chow, he do plitty well!” 

*’ You think Sing get well ?” we asked. 

Pong looked at his patient sadly—*’ Ah, my God, he bwelly 
sick. I think so he no go back China now, he die.” 

He did. Buta few minutes after Pong’s verdict was rendered, 
Sing’s breath began to come in short gasps and the eyes to glaze 
over; and while we yet stood there, we heard the death gurgle 
in his throat, and knew it was all over for the little alien man 
on this far foreign shore. 

Old Pong sent up a sharp cry when he saw that Sing—Sing 
whom he had known “long time ’go in China”—was dead. Then 
presently the little hut was filled with Chinamen, a dozen 
different punks were lighted, and with the weird smell of these, 
and an incessant nasal jabbering from the dead man’s friends, 
the ceremony of death was begun. 

We did not stay to watch it. The dark, dingy room with its 
smoke-blackened walls seemed to grow darker and dingier, and 
the air more stiflingly close. So we passed out through the 
store and into the open air again. ‘The up-river wind seemed 
like a breath of heaven to us as we walked down the winding 
trail through the garden, out of the little gate, and turned 
towards the homeward road. 

‘** All day, an’ all night, year in an’ year out, thet ol’ river 
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growls an’ roars over its rocks like a tiger over its prey—’ 
Clark’s words came back to me with a new significance. And 
even when we had climbed to the top of the mountain, and the 
thunder of the water came only in dull, intermittent blasts, 
I seemed to hear the words repeated in my brain: 

‘‘Allday andall night . . . growlsan’roars ... a 
tiger over its prey.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE YOUNG LEADER. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 


OD said, “Although the land is young 
e My people have grown weary-wise, 

To wag the smooth, excusing tongue 
And watch with easy, tolerant eyes. 

Although,” He said, ** the land is strong 
And not yet come to her full prime, 

My people jostle cheeks with wrong 
They might have conquered in good time. 


**Less careful of the goal they grow 

Observing those who walk beside, 
To line up soothly they forego 

The purchase of the younger stride. 
Too wise they grow for hero work ; 

And prideful sophistries of ease 
That else they trampled in the murk, 

Now swathe like weeds about their knees. 
**One need I in this strong young land 

Whose heart shall with the land’s heart beat, 
To give my people to his hand 

And time their marching to his feet. 
They lag before their work is done 

Like over-fed and aging men, 
Now will I find them such an one 

To make the pace for them again.” 
And so God set the cunning gin 

Of place and hour and human stress 
To let the younger leaven in 

To work His will out in the press. 
Not as men choose, but as God sends 

We have no right of pride in this 
Since one such sending makes amends 

For many choosings gone amiss. 


Independence, Cal. 
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EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 


From Documents never before published in English. 
Diary of Junipero Serra; Mch. 28-June 30, 1709. 
V. 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 


N the 16th we stopped here for greater refreshment of the beasts, and 
today early in the morning the Sergeant and another Soldier with 
some Indians afoot have gone on ahead in search of watering-places 

for tomorrow and days following. Six Soldiers that today allday, guarding 
and pasturing the beasts, have examined more the place in said direction 
of the North, [say] it seems to them a weak expression to found a J/ission, 
but a Ci/y of San Antonio de Padua. And [they said that] mounted to the top 
of a hill near the rushing arroyo, they have seen the Sea through a valley 
that said arroyo follows, and it seemed to them about four leagues distant. 
They have found Heaps of some savory seeds, that the Gentiles eat, and I 
have tried them, and they have tasted to me very good; [they have found] 
a large batea [flat bowl] ‘of clay covered with grass, sewed very strong, 
and other potsherds of finer clay smooth and delicate which imitates and 
resembles that of Guadalaxara, but the Gentiles have not let themselves 
be seen, 

34. On the 17th we continued to advance, and on leaving the plain I have 
seen that the one side of the hill has enough stone with which the settlers 
of San Antonio can be supplied; and passing ahead there is some more. 
We have climbed and descended all through an oak-grove, not at all level, 
but not toilsome, and at one o’clock we have discovered a very spacious 
Valley of more than a league, and in part of such verdure that on not 
knowing in what land I find myself, I would have taken it, without the 
least doubt, for planted. We descended to it, and we found an enramada 
made, and the place for stopping marked, by the diligence of the 
Sergeant, from whom we also found a letter put there, in which he gave 
us news of all; and at his asking, this place was called San Antenogenes 
Bishop and Martyr, his especial patron, whose feast was yesterday, on 
which he arrived here with his people. There is here a spring-pool of 
water somewhat more than tepid, and thus as it goes trickling down the 
arroyo it is drinkable for the animals, nor would the people leave it, but 
that on a hill in the interior of the same plain, there offers a small pool, 
also a Spring of water, fresh and good. In regard to the rest we do not 
know from where so much verdure comes to the place, because we have 
not found other watering-place for it, in spite of diligence having been 
made, and that various places seem to indicate it indubitably. In fine, 
believe that if the places for Missions were scarce, this would not remain 
without entering in the number. But on account of its nearness to San 
Antonio it can serve either as pueblo de Visita, or second ranch, or as 
those who manage it shall dispose. Or perhaps it may be some day a 
mining Camp, if these hills pay as they promise |como pintan, guintan]. 

35. On the 18th we set out after eating, and at the time of starting two of 
the three Indians ran away from us, that I said on the 14th remained to us 
from the Mission of San Borja, without our knowing the reason. Thus 
little by little we go losing our Companions more necessary than some 
think, as only he who sees it from near could form a worthy conception of 
how they work, ill fed, and without salary. The Day’s Journey was of 
three hours, all over hills. We, on turning our back on many, and the 
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Contra Costa, were shown other new ones, and more high. At last we 
halted in a declivity of an arroyo very populated with thick oaks, already 
with the previous news that this night we would not have more water than 
that which we brought in bags of skin from the preceding place, motive 
why in the morning we were slow even after Mass, so that the beasts 
should set out satiated with water. However, seeing, after having 
arrived, that the oak-clad arroyo offered some dampness, we wished to try 
fortune in opening a water-hole ; some water ran out, and seeing that it 
was a little thing for the animals, we consoled ourselves that it would 
serve for the people, and wishing to drink it, it appeared brackish. But 
at last we left this improvement to the birds, that soon met [there], 
and some poor gentiles that may pass there, before it is swallowed up 
again by the sand and fallen leaves. This place, which it seems offers 
enough pasture, and at times is not so dry, we will call San Gervasio. 
These two last days we have not seen gentiles, but plenty of tracks of 
them. 

36. On the 19th we set out early in the morning, and now all was 
climbing and descending over barrancas and hills. On conquering the 
first hill we have come to another arroyo of oaks and some Sycamores, 
also dry [the arroyo], even in its slopes like the preceding one where we 
slept. And on the road I have said that it should be called San Porthasio 
to accompany its brother, that was not far [away]. And thus interpo- 
lating with hills and arroyos, all dry although leafy, we have passed all of 
today’s walk, which has been of a little more than three hours, and the 
last has been tacking in the direction of the south to reach the watering- 
place, which the Sergeant who goes on ahead with this duty and work has 
explored for us and notified us [about]. And [at] this of today there was 
more to do than the finding it, as he had to work digging it out and fix it. 
With the care and the prudence that the beasts should go down little by 
little, they have all been able to drink to satisfaction, and here we have re- 
ceived his paper that he has already explored three Days’ Journeys more, 
and that he has been in some anxiety among a crowd of armed gentiles, 
but with all he has treated, and remained in peace. This place that is very 
like the preceding one with the difference of having water, we call Santa 
Michaelina, or Miguelina. On today’s Journey a servant of the Sefior 
Governor, of the Genoese nation and of the officeof Cook has demon- 
strated the valor of his sword by running it through a she burro, and leav- 
ing her dead at his feet, because she got in front and retarded the walking 
of his beast of burden. And the said Sefor Governor being assured of the 
burricide by eye witnesses, and confession of the culprit, deprived him of 
office, commanded that his Arms should be taken away, and he condemned 
him to follow the expedition on foot, and that he should pay for the burro 
in quadruplum, that is for forty pesos. Here a beautiful mare gave birth 
to a little mule, and considering that the tender little animal could not fol- 
low the other beasts, the Indians appropriated it, and promptly skinned 
it, and put in pieces on the fire, and began to regale themselves with its 
fresh and tender meat. Much good may it do them. 

37. On the 20th we continued our walk, that was of five hours, all along 
barrancas, at once toilsome climbs and*descents, without the least rest. At 
one o’clock, from an eminence, we saw the desired Sea of the Contra Costa, 
and at the end of a Day’s Journey we stopped on its shore, because it was 
now all level as far as the Sea. In places [there was] pasture, although 
without water todrink as well for the rational as for the irrational [that is, 
men and beasts]. We recognized this place to be the one that the Maps 


and charts call the Ensenada de Todos Santos. 
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38. On the 21st we proceeded, following the direction of the shore from 
Northeast to Southwest, and along a road all level, except a barranca 
that offers in the Middle, that is not a thing of anxiety. After walking 
two hours and a half we arrived at the corner of said bay, and we stopped 
distant from the sea about a gun shot. It isa beautiful place, full of good 
land, and on its side near the hills, which are not very high, leafy with 
many trees along the banks of an arroyo, that at present carries no water: 
but of this, and good, there is abundance that could suffice for a City, 
only that it is in various large wells and these are low, though not very. 
If a way can be found to apply this water for irrigation, or on searching 
for it above in its origin, there could be made a great planting. Aside 
from this the land is all very dressed up in green grass, and it shows it has 
sufficient moisture, and that it isa place where it rains. That is, that the 
places invites [to the founding of a] Mission, that with the nearness to the 
Sea, and it being a gentle coast, with such a beautiful bay, it could give and 
receive from the Navigators, consolation and utilities. And as it seems to 
be a long time before dedicating a place to Most Holy Mary, my Mother 
and Saint, and because we are in the days of the visit or pilgrimage in the 
Mountains of Judea, I said that we should call this site the Visitation, or 
Nuestra Sefiora la Peregrina, [our Lady the Pilgrim], because this is the 
day of her feast in the Metropolitan College of Old Spain, and as venera- 
tion of her in the College of San Fernando is not lacking, thanks toa Re- 
ligious Missionary, he asked the favor that she should rule thus, to bring 
the Lady into this Enterprise, and [have her] be one of those of the expe- 
dition; and he promises to said Mission, if God preserves his life, a hand- 
some painting [of her] for her worship and veneration. All agreed with 
much pleasure in the first, and the second the Reverend Father President 
promised me. Here we met with the Sergeant, who having walked a 
Day’s Journey more, came to tell us about the land, and to take food to 
pass on ahead. 

On the 22nd we were at rest sothat the animals should get their fill of 
eating and drinking. The rational [the people] also thought to have their 
refreshment with fishing and hunting, but neither the hunters nor the 
fishers caught even a fish, nor the former hit even one sure shot at the 
jack rabbits and cotton tails that were crossing the plain. The Sefior 
Governor and I refreshed ourselves with chia-water, owed to the Gentiles, 
that having arrived before, to see the Sergeant, came also to us, giving us 
with joviality great pleasure and consolation, such as we had not had till 
here. 

39. On the 23d we set out from the place, going round a row of hills 
that form this side of the bay, and in less than an hour of traveling we 
found ourselves again on the Shore of the Sea, and along it we proceeded 
the rest of the way, that in all was of three hours and a half, all good road 
and level, of stiff land, until meeting with a hill that ends inside of the 
sea itself, and has at its foot a very green meadow, with various pools of 
water, sweet and good, and here we have passed the night. Right herea 
numerous rancheria of Gentiles lives, with whom we have been with the 
greatest pleasure. Their beautiful figure, deportment and affability and 
joyousness have enamored us all. They have given us fish and mussels, 
have gone with their little canoes to fish on purpose for us, have danced 
for us, in their manner, and they told us we should sleep here two nights. 
All we said to them in Castilian they repeated to us with all clearness. In 
fact all the Gentiles have pleased me but these in especial have stolen my 
heart from me. Only the Mules have caused them astonishment and much 


fear, and being among us very confident, if they saw Mules draw near, 
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they all trembled, and said ‘‘ Mula, Mula,’’ as they bad heard us call them, 
and they wished to go, until some one got up to scare them [the mules] 
away. This place it appears cannot be of use for anything except what it 
now serves for, which is for a rancheria which we will call, in memory, 
Rancheria de San Juan. The women go very honestly covered, but the 
men naked like the others [Indians] im /ofum. ‘They wear their Quiver 
over the Shoulder. As they are usually described, they wear a kind of 
Crown of Beaver Skin, or of other fine fur, on their head. [They wear] the 
hair cut, in the form of perruque, and plastered with white clay with 
some cleanliness. May God give them that of the soul. Amen. 

40. On the 24th of the Holy Precursor San Juan, after Mass, and a rem- 
nant of tianquez [the Aztec word for market] the soldiers and Gentiles 
were trading little white handkerchiefs, which they greatly crave, for va- 
rious strings of fresh fish, in which they well showed themselves not to be 
a bit fools, because if the handkerchief was small, also the fish were less 
that they gave for it, without haggling or disputes doing any good. And 
if the cloth were a half larger, they corresponded to it with a doubled quan- 
tity of their fish. We took leave of such good people. We set out following 
our road, that today was of four hours and a half, in the direction of the 
North, leaving the Sea behind us at the setting out. We walked along 
a very rocky arroyo, and then we undertook to climb a very steep and rocky 
hill. After about an hour of walking the sea showed itself to us again. 
It locked near, but was quite far if we tried to get nearit. Wecrossed a 
very leafy arroyo of sycamores and oaks, but without water. At last over 
various rises and hills we came to a very large valley with fine pasture 
and trees at its ends, with its good arroyo and pool of good water; a site, as 
it appears, for another very good mission, that we call San Juan Bautista. 
We slept under a very corpulent oak, and here we lacked the privilege 
of California of the exemption of fleas, because we were covered with 
them and some ticks. We had an abundance of Gentiles as well along 
the road (for we passed near a rancheria, and, all without being called, 
they came out to greet us), as after our arrivals those from another near-by 
place and those from that [place] on the road came to us, no less pleasant 
than those past. And asking them, among other things, if they wished 
that I should remain with them there, they told me yes. It gave me great 
grief to see these Gentiles, so many souls and so domestic, and to have to 
leave them. It was a great affliction to me. 

41. On the 25th after Mass and the other things that offered, we set out 
ahead, and along a very difficult road, the most of it in sight of the sea. 
At the end of three hours and a half, that the Day’s Journey lasted today, 
we came to discover [explore, as descubrir was often used] the valley where 
we stopped. But the descent to it was most long and very steep. It 
seemed more like sliding than walking, and all the earth so movable that 
it seemed dust, in which the beasts stuck. But at last we finished it, and 
we halted in the bottom of a luxuriant plain, that already appears like a 
Mission formed, not only on account of the arrangement of the place, but 
also on account of tle many huts of the Gentiles that are scattered over it. 
{There is] much land with great verdure, much water, many trees, and 
from a very large pool that is in the middle of the place, proceeds an 
estuary that goes to empty into the Sea, which is in sight through an open- 
ing that the hills make in front, although at sight it appears that its shore 
would be two leagues distant. Many pieces of land are full of Rushes and 
tules, and among the willows [there are] many grape-vines. On the North 
side a canada issues that afterwards divides into various arms, according 
to the variable disposition of the hills, and it is all thick with trees, large 
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and leafy. To all it seemed an excellent site fora Mission, better than any 
of the preceding. I called it San Juan Capistrano. Along the road we saw 
jack-rabbits, cottontail rabbits and herds of antelope. But greater was the 
number of poor sheep wandering in such great quantities of Gentiles of both 
sexes, and of all ages, that not only do not flee from us like others at the be- 
ginning, but stick to us as well along the road as after [we have] arrived 
at the stopping-place, as if all their lives they had known us and treated 
with us; so there is no heart for leaving them thus. I invite all of them 
to San Diego. May God fetch them to us there, or bring them ministers 
who shall guide them to heaven in their own land, as itis, and He has 
conceded it to them so good and gladsome. 

42. On the 26th, we continued ahead, and the first thing was to climba 
most high hill. Afterward very long mesas followed for us, of such height 
that we seemed to have under our feet all the most high hills that on all 
sides offered themselves to our sight. Now hills, slopes, and barrancas of- 
fered, and at the end of five hours, that the Day’s Journey today lasted, we 
saw that we had to descend to a depth so great and so precipitous, that it 
gave one the horrors to look at it. All the world dismounted; and half 
walking and half dragging, falling and getting up, we descended to the 
valley not less luxuriant than the preceding site. It is near the sea where 
the coast is wild, although somewhat further above, but on the shore it 
makes a kind of bay, where the waves break gently. It is also a precious 
place, although its same great feracity must make its culture costly, be- 
cause in the place where the tule and rush swamps are that cover much 
distance, there is a large piece of land (aside from that which is a large 
things ] 





grove), very full of green stalks, osiers, and other innumerable 
that I do not know, so that among them a man on horseback cannot be 
seen, although he raises his arms well. On account of so much thickness 
the place was not examined, except that in which a watering place for the 
beasts was found, and to get water for the people. In regard to the rest, 
we only examined the vicinity of the sea where there are several very large 
peols of water, some salt, others brackish, and others sweet and good. 
But that which will cause the expense, if the place is founded, will be the 
water that must be looked for above, which there is no doubt will be found, 
since the verdure of the place comes from there, and the supply of water in 
the tanks, and in the upper tulares. There is a level place somewhat high 
and spacious, very appropriate for the location of a town, away from all 
dampness and with the water and fieldsnear. We call this place San Fran- 
cisco Solano with the confidence that under the patronage of the Holy 
Apostle of the Spanish Indies, such a multitude of Gentile Indians as 
have come together here to us will be reduced to the bosom of the church. 
Although we have seen so many, we had not seen until here so many to- 
gether. And of their affability I cannot find a worthy description. Be- 
sides innumerable men, a great number of women and children sat in a cir- 
cle around me and one (of the women) wished that I should take one of the 
children in my arms awhile. It was a nursing child, and thus I held it 
with good wishes to baptize it, until I returnedit. I make the sign of the 
cross on all of them, and I make them say Jesus Maria. I give them what 
I can, I caress them as best I can, and thus we are passing on, as now there 
is no way of doing better work. That which may be feared from these 
poor things, and cause suspicion, and oblige one to go among them with 
some caution is the great desire or mania which they manifest foranything 
of cloth or any little trifle that they imagine conduces to their adornment. 
Food they little care for, because they are stuffed, and accordingly are 


fat; and the Sefior Governor would like most of them for Grenadiers, on 
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account of their lofty stature. But for any little cloths of colors, or forany 
cloth, they are capable of becoming beside themselves, as the phrase is, and 
overrun everything. WhenI give them anything to eat they usually tell 
me with very clear signs [that they do] not [wish] that, but to give 
them my habit, and they catch me by the sleeve. If I had conceded it to 
all who have proposed this to me, there would be quite a big enough com- 
munity of Gentile friars. That which I wish I could fix well in their hearts 
is the indui mini Dnum Jesum christum. May that most providential Sefior 
and Father that dresses the birds with feathers, the hills with grass, &c., 
concede it tothem. Amen. I note here on account of what was seen on 
the Day’s Journey following, that if this place seems too costly to culti- 
vate on account of what has been expressed, at less than a league’s dis- 
tance, following the Coast, another green valley offers, that also ends at 
the Sea with a gentle Coast, along whose centera great estuary is seen 
running down to near the Sea, close to the water. In case that close to the 
Sea it is salt, it is most credible it would not be, if it were held above; 
whence it appears it could irrigate all the plain, which is also very pleas- 
ant, and without that thicket of brush like the preceding. And granted 
that two Missions will not be put in a distance of a league, both places can 
be used for one, and choose for the settlement that which best pleases them. 

43. On the 27th we set out early in the morning, already notified by our 
Sergeant that the Day’s Journey was long. But all this gentility was 
present at our setting out, and men and women went following us along 
the road. The Journey was all along the bank of the sea, the landall level, 
but so fullof ravines or barrancas of pure earth (that the water of the torrents 
of the neighboring hills has formed) running down to the sea, that it was for 
me one of the most molestful Day’s Journeys that we have had. It lasted 
six hours and something over. Along said road aside from the place that I 
have mentioned with its estuary, we saw the land to be thick with good 
mescales, that now for a long time we had not seen. But I think that these 
Gentiles think little of them, on account of the abundance of fish, and 
other foods. Also there is in this and in the three preceding stopping 
places an abundance of Nopales [Cactus opuntia] and tunas [prickly pears], 
a thing that was little seen in the preceding [country]. Also we saw on 
the Sea at times two, four and five rafts of tule like little Canoes, fishing 
boats of gentile fishermen, and well out to sea—a thing that we had begun 
to see since the 21st in the place of the Visitation of Our Lady although 
one alone, sunken in the earth. Along the road this day the Indians made 
us fear some double intention, because following us in great numbers, 
although with friendly bearing and demonstrations, they made their skir- 
mishings by separating into two divisions, one on each side of the road; 
and as they did not leave their bow and arrows from their hands, they 
might attempt some daring act. And at the same time all the Women left 
us, so that crossing among the Mules, Soldiers, and Muleteers, without 
there being a way to part them nor content them, because they responded 
to everything with a roar of laughter, and they continued in the same 
[way] running like hinds. And now when no Gentile man at all was seen, 
they appeared suddenly in multitudes with their accustomed yells. But at 
last the men and the women tired and we proceeded. These latter and 
those of the two preceding places, either had none, or soon lost, the fear of 
the mules. We arrived at the stopping place, which is a valley not very 
large nor very small, with its good arroyo through the center among tule 
swamps, and all it and its declivities very abundant in good pasture, close 
to the sea, and very beautiful, which we called San Bembenuto. We had 
just arrived when two gentiles from a rancheria near there came to greet 
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us. And soon after having greeted us one ran [off] and soon returned 
bringing upon some green herbs with all neatness a good piece of fish 
roasted, which, when the Sefior Governor and I tried it, did not not taste 
very welltous. And we proceeded, and at the same time he presented in 
a xicara [basket] to us—one of those [baskets] which they make of grasses, 
and that here they call ‘‘ Coras’’—a great portion of powders which at first 
sight looked to me like dark earth, and the gentile seeing that we did not 
appreciate them, took a pinch of them, and he put them near our noses, 
that we should smell them ; and its fragrance was so agreeable, and after- 
wards its taste, that it seemed like nothing but a mixture of spices ground. 

It turned out that we sprinkled the roasted fish with the powder, and it 
seemed as if we were eating it with clove and pepper. In a short while more 
and more gentile men, Women and children Gathered about us, until [it 
became such] a great number thatI did not count it. Their affability now 
declined to familiarity, for if in sign of affection we put our hands on their 
heads or shoulder, they did the same to us, and if they saw us seated, there 
they sat close to us,and always with the mania that we should give them 
everything they saw, without stopping at little things. They begged my 
habit from me, from the Governor his leather jacket, waistcoat, breeches, 
and all he had on, and thusto the rest. Eventhey bothered me enough to 
give them my spectacles. And because for one whose actions it seemed to 
me signified that I lend them to him to see what it was, and I took them off, 
God knows what it cost me to recover them again, because he fled with 
them. At last after a thousand difficulties I recovered them after they had 
been in the hands of the Women who hankered for them. Only things of 
food they did not wish. In the afternoon two Gentiles were seen coming 
anew in the distance, and that one of them had on a blue cotton. And as it 
was a new thing until here, because we had not seen even a thread of 
clothing, we waited his arrival with anxiety, as by the sign we all guessed 
he was bearer of good news. So it was, because they told us that they 
came from San Diego, where that clothing had been given to them, and 
that although they had spent two days on the road, it was because they 
had been detained in fishing. They gave us news of everything, although 
much of that which they told us seemed to us incredible, such as that 
there were two boats there, and so many Padres. And that which pleased 
us most was their saying that they had met the Sergeant with his Com- 
panion on the road, who, as I have said, went on ahead exploring sites and 
watering places, for the regulation of the Day’s Journeys, and that since 
yesterday he would already be in San Diego. And thus it was. 

On the 28th we were detained fora rest for the beasts, and that day in 
the middle of the morning they advised us that they saw many people on 
horseback coming, and in a short while the said Sergeant arrived with ten 
soldiers more, of those of the first division of the Expedition, that by order 
of the Senor Captain Rivera came from the post of San Diego, to meet the 
Sefior Governor and his suite, with fresh beasts, and letters that from the 
two Padres Fray Juan Crespi and Fray Fernando Parron came to me. We 
rejoiced, and we heard all that had passed on the boats, and the reason 
why they were both there, and the 4 Padres, and the rest that there was 
about everything; these news livening in us, as in all, desires for our 
arrival. 

On the 29th early in the morning, the Governor with his servant and 
eight Soldiers advanced ahead of us to arrive the same day at the Port of 
San Diego; and thus it was. I said Mass, and those who remained heard 
it as so festal a day, and plenty of Gentiles saw it with much attention. In 
the afternoon the Day’s Journey of two hours and a half was made, now 
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with Conductors from San Diego, all along the Shore of the Sea, and 
only the trouble of several Barrancas, like those of the preceding [Day’s 
Journey] although there were not so many. And we passed near a Ran- 
cheria of Gentiles that is on a beautiful Mesa that looks like an Island, as 
where the Sea does not bathe it, a barranca surrounds it. As soon as the 
Gentiles saw us, they came to us begging us that we should go to stop on 
said Mesa near their huts, but it seemed to us better to take a place on 
the other side of the barranca, where there is another plain, with plenty of 
room. And there they all came to visit us with much joyousness, and no 
molestation ; and among them was he of the [blue] cotton of the preceding 
stopping place; and he told us that there was his House, and that he had 
passed on ahead only to give us the News. But now he went as naked as 
all. Inside of the barranca near the rancheria, the place has a medium 
pool of water, sweet and good, from which they drink; and although our 
animals could drink in it, we did not let them (since they had drank that 
day) so as not to defile the watering place for the poor Gentiles, On both 
sides, as well of our camp as that of the Indians, high hills surround the 
place ; and thus it cannot be more than it is, and I called it Carcel de San 
Pedro [Prison of Saint Pedro], whose feast we celebrated. 

On the 30th we set out in the morning, and the first thing was to cross 
the barranca, and surmount the opposite hill; and after a little of climbings 
and descents, a most long tract was discovered to us, of coast-plain that we 
had to follow, keeping all the hills to the right. And along it [the coast] 
was all this Day’s Journey, that lasted four hours and a half; but there 
were (and there are) so many barrancas that we had to pass, without being 
able to elude nor go around the head of even one, since their direction was 
from the mountains, that although I passed all of them praying, and tryiug 
to do acts of conformity, etc., my heart came to be compressed much, see- 
ing in each one the danger, and that at times on coming out of one it was 
to [cross] soon without rest another. And once, asking the Conductors, 
they responded that there still lacked many ; and it was thus true, as the 
result proved. But, like things of this world, they came to an end ; and at 
a iittle more than three hours of walking we arrived at a rancheria very 
populous with gentiles. And although on account of being so tired, we 
were inclined to stop, we were informed by the Sergeant that they were 
insolent, and that for the interest they had in the clothing in which they 
saw them dressed, they provoked him and his Companion, Cota, with 
women, that they should sleep there ; and because they resisted, they saw 
themselves in great danger, and it was necessary for them to give them 
the clothes that they had loose, such as serviettes, handkerchiefs, etc. For 
this reason, and so that we might arrive better rested at San Diego the 
day following, we passed on ahead with the intention of arriving at an- 
other rancheria, distant some leagues, where there was sufficient water, 
although very inferior in quantity and quality to that which we left with 
those troublous [people]. But as it was all level, and the conductors now 
knew bythe wind where the Port was, we took a straight cut, leaving on 
the right hand the traveled road. And in a little more than an hour we 
found that besides there being fine pasture land, there ran a beautiful 
brook of good water, and there we stopped, without reaching the following 
rancheria. ‘This place neither the Sergeant, who [now] traveled the road 
the third time, nor others who with this [trip] counted the fifth [time], had 
seen, and we liked it very much. I say the fifth, because some Soldiers 
had gone twice from the Real of San Diego for mescales to medicate the 


sick. 
[End of Fr. Serra’s Diary of the journey from Loreto to San Diego.) 




















A CONTRADICTION IN POLICY. 
By A. J]. LAMOUREUX. 

IGHTY-ONE years ago the editor of the orth American 
Review declared: **‘We have no concern with South 
America; we have no sympathy, we can have no well 

This was in 1821, two 


, 


founded political sympathy with them.’ 
years before President Monroe made his famous declaration of 
policy. It should not be presumed that Editor Everett did not 
fairly represent the great majority of our people, nor that he 
was really hostile to the aspirations of the Spanish-American 
colonies. ‘There had never been any very friendly relations be- 
tween the American and Spanish colonists. They were sus- 
picious of each other, they had been rivals in the race for trans- 
atlantic possessions, and they had inherited a strong dislike for 
one another. In our own struggle for independence they were 
passive spectators, and we were indebted to them neither for 
assistance, nor sympathy. 

With our independence won, we had a multitude of problems 
to solve, and history shows how many were the difficulties that 
surrounded and obstructed their solution. We had no time for 
the troubles of our neighbors, and especially for those with 
whom we had never been on intimate terms. It was strictly 
true that we had “‘no concern with South America,” and equally 
true that we had *‘no well founded political sympathy with 
them.” Our people were, for the most part, farmers, traders, 
artizans, shopkeepers, and of other similar occupations; and 
among them there were but very few who had the time, educa- 
tion and taste for international political speculation. Today 
one may hear discussed at the humblest fireside the latest Bel- 
grade scandal, the last riot in Moscow, the progress in diplo- 
matic negotiations at Pekin, and the latestrevolutionary outbreak 
in South America; then, the world was infinitely narrower and 
the subjects of discussion rarely came from beyond the sea. The 
day of newspapers, telegraphic news, steamship lines, railroads, 
cheap and quick postal service, and modern service had not yet 
come ; there was nothing in the life our forefathers led to stim- 
ulate their curiosity in regard to neighbors whose religion they 
hated and feared, and whose character they disliked and des- 
pised. Rebels though we were, we were thoroughly and intensely 
English in those days, and the Englishman hated the Spaniard 
with all the vigor of his strong nature. Independence had 
given us a new political organization, but it left us as individ- 
uals just where it found us. And for more than half a century 
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we changed so little in character that the average citizen of 
1821 was hardly different from his predecessor of 1774. 

The changes which have made the average American what 
he now is have come upon us since then, and they have sprung 
from our unprecedented immigration, from the extraordinary 
facilities for communication that we have enjoyed, from educa- 
tion and invention, and from that unparalleled opportunity for 
commercial and industrial development afforded by the unre- 
stricted movement of men and merchandise between the States 
forming our enormous territory. 

The promulgation of the Monroe doctrine in 1823 introduced 
a new factor into our national life, but it did not change our 
character. Through the influence of some of our political 
leaders, encouraged by England herself, we declared ourselves 
opposed to the extension of European despotism on this conti- 
nent. But even then we were as a people profoundly indifferent 
to the situation in South America. President Monroe himself 
had declared that it was “‘the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves *—that is, Spain and her re- 
volted colonies—*’ in the hope that other powers will pursue the 
same course.” Mr. Webster thought that the measure of our 
interposition should depend on the distance from our shores of 
the State threatened, “‘the distance of the scene of action dim- 
inishing our apprehension of danger, and diminishing also our 
means of effectual interposition.” The liberties of the South 
Americans, or their protection against European aggression 
were of less importance in his eyes than the protection of our 
own territory against the neighborhood of a hostile European 
power. Like many other statesmen of his time, Mr. Webster 
evidently looked upon the Monroe Doctrine as a policy for our 
own protection, rather than for the protection of the new 
Spanish-American republics. We were then comparatively 
weak, and we still dreamed of old-world aggression. When the 
Panama congress of 1826 was under discussion in Congress, the 
lower house adopted a resolution declaring against our inter- 
ference in South American affairs, even to protect them against 
European agression, while a Senate committee at the same time 
reported against association with the South American repub- 
lics ** for the discussion of common plans in any way affecting 
European interests.” We had declared our policy, but the 
spirit of indifference still possessed us and we were not at all 
inclined to act upon it unless our own national existence were 
threatened. 

To day the situation has very materially changed. We no 
longer dream of European subjugation, and we fear no power 
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onearth. Our scorn of danger from abroad is perhaps becom- 
ing a source of national weakness. We have no fear of inva- 
sion, and the acquisition of territory in our vicinity by any 
European power no longer alarms us. We have therefore re- 
constructed the Monroe Doctrine on other lines, so that where 
we were once concerned for our own safety, we are now 
chiefly concerned for the safety of our neighbors. We have 
become altruistic in theory, and we have so cultivated the 
idea that we are so that we are unconscious of our own egoism. 
The independence of the Latin-American republics, and the ex- 
clusion of every European power from acquiring territory on 
the continent, are now the cardinal principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It matters not that many European powers are now 
far more liberal and enjoy a far greater measure of self-govern- 
inent than the great majority of these American republics; the 
policy is to cover the whole continent with our protecting shield 
and to prevent Europe from gaining another foot of territory 
on it. This self-assumed duty (for we have never been asked 
to assume such a responsibility by a single one of the republics 
in question) naturally carries with it a supervision of the 
affairs of our neighbors, which implies almost the relationship 
of asovereign state to a dependency. We do not claim this, 
but the position taken by Secretary Olney in the Venezuela case 
really implies as much. 

And just here comes in the contradiction which is the subject 
of these comments. Although we have extended the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and our press and politicians are assuming 
for us the privileges of overlord on this hemisphere, we are 
still at heart as indifferent toward South America as in the 
early years of the past century. We permit ourselves to be put 
in the position of a suzerain, and are pleased to feel that we are 
really the dominant power on two continents, and at the same 
time we take the responsibility so lightly that we often send 
inferior men to represent us, and we take no pains to obtain full 
and accurate information of their affairs. We send a minister 
to the most important legation in South America who was con- 
sidered incompetent for the Chinese mission, and we send an- 
other to the most polished capital on that continent who makes 
himself ridiculous by his ignorance of social amenities and his 
disregard of polite usages. If we are to supervise wisely 
and opportunely the affairs of our South American neighbors, 
then we must know them intimately and be fully informed in 
regard to them. And yet, we are not only inadequately and 
incorrectly informed, but we show no desire to obtain better 
information. It is apparently the situation of 1821 repeated, 
with the difference that there is now a necessity for us really to 
have some concern with South America. 

After a residence of many years on the eastern coast of South 
America, an American journalist recently came home with the 
idea that there would be a demand for his knowledge and expe- 
rience, but he was mistaken. He has found that a specialist in 
South American affairs has no occupation whatever in the 
United States. In London his position would be secure and 
influential, for there they take a live interest in South America 
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Here he is of much less account than the reporter who can 
write up a racy sketch of a baseball match. He tried to find 
an opening in the newspapers for a discussion of South Amer- 
ican topics, but, although the Pan-American Exposition had 
just closed, and a Pan-American Congress was in session, he 
was told that “no one wants to know anything about South 
America.” Even the merchants who profess a desire to extend 
their sales in that part of the world, manifested very little in- 
terest in its affairs, and declared that *‘ cash down” is the only 
basis on which they can do business with so turbulent a people. 
Later on he tried to place a short article in three or four prom- 
inent newspapers on two topics of current interest relating to 
Brazil, and was refused. According to the *‘South American 
editor” of one of the newspapers, the first topic was “too 
vague” (it related to the conspiracy mania that afflicts the 
actual president of that country), and the second was worth 
**not over ten lines.” The **ten-line” topic was a discussion of 
a peculiar phase in the negotiation for a reciprocity treaty 
which promised to create an intense popular feeling against us 
both in Brazil and Argentina. Naturally, after such an expe- 
rience he made no further effort to discuss current South Amer- 
ican topics in the newspapers. 

It is clearly an illogical as well as an inexplicable situation. 
We have constituted ourselves the protectors of the South 
American republics; we have organized expositions for them 
and promoted congresses for the consideration of mutual inter- 
ests—and yet we wish to have no information in regard to them. 
Greater inconsistency could not be conceived. In theory we 
want to be the sole arbiter of the whole western hemisphere, 
but in practice we want to know nothing of our dependents and 
exercise no other authority over their affairs than that of ex- 
cluding political influences which raised apprehensions among 
our great-great-grandfathers. Worse than this, we permit our 
newspapers to cater to our needs, to decide what we shall know 
and what we shall ignore. Like the politicians, the newspapers 
do not always correctly gauge public inclinations. It may be 
that the public would like to know more of South America, to 
be better prepared for the paramount influence we desire to 
exercise. If it does not, then it is certainly the imperative duty 
of all leaders of public opinion to create a desire for such knowl- 
edge. The greatest folly is that of exalting the fool. It is 
certainly not creditable to our judgment that this dictum of the 
press—** No one wants to know anything about South America” 

-should continue to represent the public sentiment of this 
country. ‘The manifest corollary of that dictum is, ** No one 
wants to have anything to do with South America,” and that 
means a withdrawal from the position we have assumed under 
the Monroe Doctrine, which is, of course, contrary to our present 
purpose. Our only alternative, then, is to cultivate a better 
knowledge of, as well as better relations with, South America, 
so that we may act intelligently on the great problems that 
must be solved in the near future. 

Hyattsville, Md. 
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THE SEQUOYA LEAGUE. 


“To Make Better Indians.”’ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University, Cal. 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief Biological Survey, Washington. 
Dr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, editor Forest and Stream, New York. 
D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal. 
Chas. Cassatt Davis, attorney, Los Angeles. 
Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California. 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska. 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn. 


U.S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California. 
Maj. J. W. Powell, Director Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chicago. 
Miss Estelle Reel, Supt. all Indian Schools, Washington. 
W. J. McGee, Ethnologist in Charge, Bureau of Ethnology 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. 
Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania. 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Dr.T. Mitchell Prudden, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
Dr. Geo. J. Engeimann, Boston. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 
F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago. 
Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, New York. 
Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington. 
Hon. A. K. Smiley (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 
George Kennan, Washington. 
(Others to be added.) 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Prest. Los Angeles National Bank. 


HE Advisory Commission provided by the Indian Appro- 
or priation Act (approved May 27) to aid the Secretary of 
the Interior in selecting suitable lands for the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians and such other Mission Indians as are not now 
adequately provided for was appointed the next day (May 28), 
and has already performed its field work. This is the first 
wheel to which the Sequoya League has put its shoulder ; and 
after more than seven months of unremitting effort, it has the 
wagon at the topof the hill. For the last four months the 
campaign has been specific, and the League has been tribune 
for the storm of protest raised throughout Southern California 
by the unfortunate selection of the Monserrate rancho, on the 
recommendation of an inspector—one of the best in the service, 
but in this case egregiously deceived. It would have been 
another—and rather worse—page added to our discreditable 
record in dealing with the Mission Indians. When the true 
story of this astonishing transaction shall be written—and it 
may be, in its time—it will make strange reading. 
Fortunately, the League’s efforts (backed by Senator Bard’s 
magnificent staunchness and knowledge of the facts, by Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt’s personal interest, and by the desire of the In- 
terior Department to do the best thing) have won. ‘The dis- 
grace of putting these 300 peaceful Indians, evicted from their 
immemorial home, upon impossible lands, may be counted as 
averted. The Commission’s investigations prove not only the 
unfitness of the Monserrate as a home for Indians—but also 
that incomparably better locations can be had at a far less 
price. Its array of indisputable facts and figures might 
possibly cause a sensation, in viewof the fact that the purchase 
of the Monserrate was fully determined upon. It is no superior 
smartness which brings these results ; but the mere application 
of business principles. Heretofore, in all these government 
transactions in Southern California, it has been the habit to 
take the seller’s word. The Commission has taken no one’s word. 
It has inspected and measured for itself. For the first time, all 
waters have been measured, and by experts. The Commission 
has traveled, on this trip, over 500 miles by wagon, besides 
several hundred miles by rail; and has examined and annotated 
many hundreds of thousands of acres; and though severely 
limited as to time, believes it has made the most thorough in- 
vestigation yet made inthat region A large volume of steno- 
graphic notes and about 200 tripod photos are among its fruits. 
Furthermore, the Commission is not of strangers on a virgin 
visit, but of men long familiar with California and the special 
regvion involved. It deserves no credit for this fact; but the 
bearing on the common sense of the case is evident. Men who 
have known California intimately for from 18 to 34 years are 
not to be so easily beguiled as to lands, water, and prices, as 
an equally good man whose acquaintance is of 10 days. How 
this works, is incidentally illustrated by the fact that one prop- 
perty offered the government for $50,000 and repeated to the 
Commission at the same price, is now (after a little good na- 
tured laughing at the seller) offered for $41,000. 


The Commissioners—Russell C. Allen of San Diego, Chas. L. 
*artridge of Redlands, Chas. F. Lummis, chairman, of Los 
Angeles—received telegraphic notice of their appointment 
Wednesday afternoon, May 28. With two and-a-half holidays 
(Memorial Day, Saturday and Sunday) intervening, they were 
outfitted for the trip and in the field (meeting at Riverside) at 
noon of the following Monday, June 2. From that date until 
Monday, June 23, the daily program was hard work from 5 a. m. 
till well into the night. It was no picnic jaunt, but an un- 
commonly arduous journey. At San Jacintoa full overland outfit 
was ready—stage, cook-wagon and a saddle-horse—and, having 
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already carefully inspected some 8,000 acres, the Commission 
took up its wagon trip from that point June 5. 

* 

* * 

Of the Commission, Mr. Allen (a classmate of President 
Roosevelt) has lived in California 20 years; Mr. Partridge 6, 
Mr. Lummis nearly 18. As additional experts, the Commission 
had the services of Wm. Collier, Esq., special attorney for the 
Mission Indians, who is to have charge of the legal business, 
whatever property is selected, and who has traveled the whole 
region involved for 18 years; and R. Egan, Esq., of Capis- 
trano, a director of the Santa Fé R. R. lines in Southern Cali- 
fornia, dean of our local engineers, a famous appraiser, and fa- 
miliar with all Southern California for 34 years. Miss M. E. 
Haskins, stenographer, a cook, and the chairman’s little daugh- 
ter, were of the party ; and Mr. Lanier Bartlett, of the Los An- 
geles Times, accompanied us for ten days as an independent 
onlooker. 

* 

Previous to action upon its report, it would be manifestly im- 
proper to make public the results of the commission’s investiga- 
tions; but this much may be said. Over forty proffers have 
been considered. Some 30 odd ranches have been examined. 
All waters have been measured and all claims cross-examined. 
The general protest against the Monserrate has been more than 
justified. A dozen properties have been found which are far 
better for the purpose and far cheaper. There will be no pos- 
sible excuse for putting these Indians on such lands as_ the 
other Mission Indians in California are now suffering on. In 
other words, the Commission’s labor, without compensation, 
enables the government to procure a better reservation than any 
Indians in the far West now occupy, and to save several thou- 
sand dollars over the price it would have paid for an unsuitable 
tract if the Commission had not been appointed. ‘This will be 
proved beyond an instant’s cavil. There is not a clearer case 
in the whole record of the Indian Bureau. 

es 

The Commission carried its own commissary, and camped 
wherever night overtook it. It has examined more than twice 
as many properties as were first offered, and all thoroughly. 
It took with it two representatives and delegates of the 
evicted Indians—feeling that the people who are to live on the 
land should at least be consulted in the selection of it, even if 
their preference be not final. Its hard work will not be com- 
pleted for some weeks, though its report will be forwarded to 
Washington at once. And it feels repaid for its gratuitous 
labors by the conviction that it has aided both the Indians 


and the government. 
 . Se 























TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


DIRECTORS. 


OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 
President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, California Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 
812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Sautee St. 

HoNORARY Lire MEMBERS: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Lire Members: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. Ayer, John F 
Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Collier» 
Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. 
C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Annie D. Apperson, Miss 
Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, a H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. S. Grant, jr., 
Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. ple a C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, Mrs. Mira Hershey, 
Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland. 

Apvisory Boarp: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, W. C. Patterson, 
Adeline Stearns Wing, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas. Cassat Davis, Miss 
M. F. Wills, C. D. Willard, John F. Francis, Frank J. Polley, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance. 


HE Club now counts its youngest Life Member—perhaps the young- 
est life-member of any club in the world. Mr. William Marshall 
Garland of Los Angeles has reached the ripe young age of two 

years ; but his feet are already on the good road. Think, too, how much 
more he is going to get for his money than people who do not take out life 
memberships till they are thirty, or forty, or sixty! He has set a good 
precedent for forehanded American babies to follow. All they have to do 
is to select the right kind of grandfathers—or other relatives. To have 
been identified from infancy with causes of this sort; to have had the 
childish pride and enthusiasm shaped to the Things that Last—that is a 
pretty good inheritance for young Americans. 

At the branch Mission at Pala, where the Club’s next work is to be done, 
the cement, lumber and iron work are on the ground, and the pine rafters 
for the roof are being hauled down from Mt. Palomar. 

The Club is sorely in need of funds to prosecute its work ; and urges all 
old friends and new ones to assist it in preserving from imminent ruin the 
finest architectural monuments in the United States. Membership is open 
to all, and is but $1 a year ; life memberships $25. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


Previously acknowledged, $4,835. New contributions—Wm. Marshall 
Garland, Los i $25; Baker Iron Works, Los Angeles, $20; Luis 
a Pala, Cal. (in work), $7.00; Miss Charlotte Thomas, Pasadena, 

; E. K. Foster, Los Angeles, $3.50; Mrs. H. L. T. Wollcott, Dedham, 
lg $2 

$1 each—J. E. Haverstick, Philadelphia; Harriotte A. S. Marsh, Au- 
rora, Ill.; F. L. Tibbets, San Mateo, Cal.; Mrs. John P. Farrell, Miss 
Estelle C, Cross, Hugh Gibson, Los Angeles; Miss E. A. Johnson, Court- 
land, Kas. ; Mrs. M. W. Lower, Boone, Neb.; Miss E. A. Wilkerson; Geo. 
Cole, Colegrove, Cal.; Mrs. Delia Senter, Mrs. W. U. Masters, Pasadena, 
Cal.; Perry M. Williams, Maricopa, Ariz.; Lucy Robinson, Hollywood, 
Cal.; Mrs. W. B. Beamer, Los Angeles. 
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Peace in South Africa! Thank whatever gods may THE 
° ° ° a " BOERS 
be—and pity that it is no thanks to Uncle Sam. The WIN ! 


if any proof were needed—how puerile was 





terms again prove 
the lie that for us to have intervened would have involved us in 
war with England. ‘The Boers have made all the war England 
wanted—and more. They have conquered an honorable and ad- 





vantageous peace by their magnificent courage and devotion 

by keeping up what chatter-toothed souls and timid money 
ss 99 ce 

gophers called a hopeless struggle as if any struggle for 


’ 


freedom and right were “* hopeless,” except to hopeless cowards ! 
They have forced the great British Empire to terms; forced 
her to abandon her demand of “unconditional surrender ;” 
forced her to stop hanging patriots and burning farms. She 
has had to give up trying to crush, and is glad to treat with 
the handful of heroes on conditions so favorable that they had 
to be broken gently to the British public. 

And every real Englishman is glad of it. The typical Briton 
can be made as sorry a monkey as we ourselves when an un- 
principled scoundrel like Chamberlain pulls the string of false 
pride; but he is a Man, and he loves Men. He despises the 
shop-keeper mind and the base batteners on war, among his 
own people, far more than he does any enemy. And when he 
strikes such a foeman as now, he wants to clap him on the back. 
If the typical Englishman shall come to the front, reconstruction 
in South Africa will be a quick knitting of the broken bones. 

Whatever one may think of the causes of the war—and his- 
tory will have but one verdict as to that—the fact is patent 
that all the lives and treasure shed in the last year are upon 
Chamberlain’s head. He could have bought peace then on 
precisely the same terms on which he has had to buy it now. 
It was he, not the Boers, that was the fool. It was he, not 
they, that “‘kept up a hopeless struggle.” And by now, Eng- 
land ought to be able to see just what she owes this charlatan— 
this vulgar souled leader who understands neither the truth, the 
honor nor the courage which real Englishmen cherish, and 
which are the cornerstones of the great empire he has betrayed. 

As for the Boers, Gott mit uns! ‘They have set history up a 
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full peg. There were brave men before Agamemnon—but in 
all the scope of man there is no record of so immortal a defense. 
A tiny nation, without army or navy or military training, with- 
out national credit, landlocked and pastoral, for years they have 
withstood the full power of the nation which has the finest army 
and navy in the world, the broadest empire, the most money. 
With their poky, bible-reading farmers, old men and boys, they 
have baffied the largest and best army of conquest that ever 
went forth upon the face of the earth. Odds of ten to one have 
not phased them. They became chronic in the habit of cap- 
turing British regiments and British generals—and turning 
them loose with their compliments! It is a pity that this coun- 
try, which ought to understand without an interpreter, had 
locomotor ataxia in its imperial legs, and didn’t like to draw 
the parallel. For our own revolutionary grandfathers, who 
were not so slow, made no such “killing "—and the British 
army of 1776 was not of Englishmen but of Hessian Hired Men. 
And Americans love manhood as well as Englishmen do, and 
for the same reason—both Know How it Feels. 

Now that we are no longer skeered of England, let us 
hope the United States may remember what the Boers 
have done. They have written the most heroic national chap- 
ter in history. Here’s to them, and to the brave nation with 
whom they are henceforth to be allied, and to their joint efforts | 
to build up peace and good will and nationality where Chamber- 
lain left the ashes of political arson. 





TO RECKON It is a strange spectacle to see the Congress of the 
—— ie United States cowering before a few noisy speculators 
and afraid to pass legislation urged by the President (whose 
party is dominant), desired by an overwhelming majority of the 
people of all parties, and inevitably demanded by the nation’s 
solemn pledges. The whole Congressional course of the Cuban 
reciprocity business has been a pitiful example of indecision, 
timidity and forgetfulness of principle. Or perhaps, as good 
authority states, this malfeasance is an attempt to “‘ teach the 
President a lesson.” He hasn’t quite fallen in with the custom 
of appointing to office whatsoever heeler a Congressman might 
wish to reward for unclean work. He has frequently jarred the 
solons who had forgotten that public businsss should be done 
honestly. He has exposed the unfitness of some of their men 
and measures. And now they mean to get even with him by 
defiling the nation’s honor. That it will hurt the country, they 
do not care. It will hurt the President—and that is all they are 

after. 
If this be true—and it is plausible—these valuable statesmen 
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have forgotten two things. One is the American people, who 
as a class desire that the country’s honor shall be kept clean; 
and the other is the man we have on deck to keep it so. The 
legislative Dogberries who have any such scheme in mind have 
not quite read the dips and angles of the Roosevelt jaw, nor 
taken the pulse of that Reformed Dutch blood. He will wear 
them out. They hold over him numerically; but he has the 
same advantage that the Washington monument has over a 
congress of weather-cocks—he knows where he is. He knows 
what should be done, and he means to doit. They don’t know 
what they want, and they never mean anything very long. They 
can bother him, they can disgrace themselves and the country ; 
but they cannot change a principle nor the man that stands on 
principles. If Congress chooses—as now seems sure—to violate 
this country’s ** obligations of honor and expediency ” as toward 
Cuba, the worst will be itsown. Our national duty remains un- 


’ 


changed; and unchanged is the unswerving champion of our 





good name. It is a safe hope that these sutlers of politics 
shall be forced out of their last hiding-place behind the wagons; 
and that even as we have given Cuba political freedom despite 
them, we shall save her from financial ruin as much against 


their will. 
One can imagine with what holy horror the virtuous W0F 
‘ : UNTO YOU, 
Beet Sugar Lobby learned that Gen. Wood has used a HYPOCRITES'! 


few thousand dollars of Cuban funds to protect Cuba from 
being robbed by them. Can such things be, and overcome them 
like a summer cloud without their special wonder ? Who ever 
heard of money in a campaign before? Not the virginal Beet 
Sugar men, certainly! Their board and lodgings and—and 
incidentals—are paid by the sanctity of their cause, while they 
permeate Washington bracing Congress to run the country for 
their good ! 

We have heard of these gentlemen before ; and of their kind 
ever since Jacob. Everyone knows what they are after, and 
how they are after it. And while in business it “all goes,” we 
all know the difference between their kind of “* business ”—sel!- 
ish, brutal, short-sighted, and in the long run, as every student 
knows, no business at all—and some other standards of action. 

Leonard Wood’s record is an open book—and where theirs is 
closed we know the general contents. They are working for 
their own pockets and “holding up” every man, woman and 
child in America for an excessive price on sugar. He is work- 
ing for his country’s honor and for the people to whom that 
honor is pledged. They have money to gain by their course; 
he has nothing to gain but the fulfillment of his duty as an 
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American, an officer and aman. He isa proverb of forthright 
integrity ; they aren’t. With absolute power—and obligation 
—to handle the finances of Cuba for Cuba’s advantage, he has 
paid a small sum of that money for printing and disseminating 
‘literature ” setting forth the plain facts in the case. He has 
used the money properly, and I think wisely. The criticism of 
a few really honest journals that this was a mistake in judg- 
ment, seems to me academic, and to spring from inexperience 
with any wider world than the interior of a sanctum. The 
same gentlemen, if they had been in Arizona in ’86 would un- 
questionably have thought he erred in judgment when he went 
to “‘ walk down” Geronimo. But Wood got him—and they cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have. It is hard to figure how Cuba could have 
spent a few thousands better in this case than in printer’s ink. 
It is largely due to this very action by Gen. Wood that this 
country now understands the situation pretty well. As for any 
improper use of money by Wood, noone has dared charge it— 
and if all the Beet Sugar Lobby took a drink and linked arms 
and marched up to meet him, all of them together would not 
dare look Leonard Wood in the eye and make the remotest in- 
sinuation to that effect. For there is something in that rugged 
face that gives instant cold feet to men with dubious standards. 

There are some very nice men in this crowd; but their busi- 
ness is not quite the quest of the Holy Grail. They believe in 
it till they run up against a man like Roosevelt or Wood ; then 
the pit of their stomach lapses. They don’t quite know, per- 
haps, what ails them ; but they feel out of place. And they are. 

Outside the honorable men who see only the dollar, it is quite 
needless to tell, to anyone now able to walk, that the Beet Sugar 
Lobby would not like to say what money it has spent, nor how. 
But those nearest the spigot are the ones that attack a man 


” 


who is as superior to them in brains and in morals as in courage. 

President Roosevelt was quite within the mark when he said 
in a public address at Harvard that these men are not worthy to 
be named inthe sameconnection with Leonard Wood. Wood is 
done with Cuba. Its salvation can be no pecuniary advantage 
to him. He has spent Cuban money and his own to save Cuba. 
The Lobby spends ovr money not for Cuba’s sake, not for our 
sake, not for national duty and decency; but to line its own 
pockets, rob Cuba, bleed us and disgrace the nation. Between 
these protagonists, you take your choice. The Lion’s choice is 
the Man. As for the others, History will ticket them fifty years 
from now—and it will not be the pleasantest reading for their 
heirs and assigns. For History never asks how polite a man is, 
nor how manv churches he adorns. It labels his act by fixed 
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rules that any man can know who isn’t too stupid or too lazy to 
learn. If so many weren’t lazy and stupid, there would be less 
trouble on earth—for Benedict Arnold, Nero, Pilate and all our 
other scapegoats thought as much of themselves and had as 
many hangers-on, as any politician alive. 


THE CROWN 
. ° » os ° : e AND 
habit and his mode of life against the capital surgical THE PEOPLE. 


At this writing those who weigh his age, his physical 


operation he has just undergone, would not flock to purchase 
the liabilities of the insurance companies that have underwritten 
King Edward’s life for nearly twenty-four million dollars—a 
majority of it after the peculiarly British custom whereby a 
pawnbroker or merchant can insure the life of his debtor for his 
own benefit. 

For the man individually, it would be absurd to pretend that 
the world feels any serious solicitude—nor does his own coun- 
try. The direct love his mother won in her long reign—her in- 
trinsic relation not only to her subjects but to the world—is not 
now his, even if it might be his with time. His life or death 
are of concern only as either may affect one of the great nations— 
and neither can affect England much. The crown is now a 
mere folk-story—familiar as Mother Goose, and just about as 
vital. Whatever befalls any one “ruler,” England will go on 
unfluttered. Victoria, one of the great queens of history, died; 
but while it was an actual bereavement, so far as sentiment 





goes, politically it made no more difference with the British 
Empire than the death of the simplest Cornishman in the coal 
mines. Thrones and dynasties pass; but England goes on. 
Her kings and queens are now but leaves on the stream. The 
basest politician she has bred in a generation has had greater 
power—he has been able to bunco the country into a disgraceful 
war against the known wishes of the monarch. And even he 
is astraw. For itis not liveries and natal accidents and silly 
medieval pomp and a year’s majority that make a nation; and 
in the last analysis it is the English People that shall live. 
God be with them. They are good stuff. They may let fools lead 
them, as we sometimes do—and every scoundrel is a fool—they 
pretend to convince themselves that a person born in one house 
is by divine right better than everybody born in all other 
houses; they bow to as many of the things science ranks as 
fetiches as any savage tribe (our own inclusive)—but they area 
race of Men, to whom our own manhood can never be indiffer- 
ent. Most of us have had brothers. There may be an American 
alive who kissed his brother’s Pope’s Toe, and thought that 
brother infallible. But more of us have loved our brother in 
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spite of his mistakes. "The Lion loves England and detests its 
politicians equally with our own. He believes in every nation. 
He doesn’t reckon God sanded any of their sugar. All have the 
human birthright and brotherhood; England has had a better 
chance thus far than most. And here is wishing all good to 
the nation to which at least 20% of us Americans owe a good 
deal of our birthright. 


THE ~~ paaaee The death of a man like J. Sterling Morton leaves a 
“ARBOR pay.” Vacancy not loud but deep. He was of an old school, 


whose graduates are now few and grey. He was one of the Men 
that Care. As stalwart and as unaffected as the trees he loved, 
he was a fine, manful figure in private and in public life. For 
many other things we are his debtor ; but the service whose re- 
sults will endure longest, and will be his best monument, was 
the grafting of a new and good custom upon our national habit. 
He invented Arbor Day, and made it an institution; and as long | 
as trees shall grow in this careless land he should be gratefully 

remembered. 





There is nothing like having a Non-Tenderfoot President. 
Witness the Irrigation Bill. Nominally it is for the West—and 
the West never before had so beneficent a measure passed by 
Congress. But in fact no other single legislative bill ever 
struck so deep for the sanity and balance of the whole country. 
That is what the West means. It is the only unprovincial part 
of the Union. And that also is what it means to have a Presi- 
dent who can understand the West. 


For more than a month the Lion has been occupied day and 
night, twenty-one hours out of every twenty-four, with duties 
as Commissioner in the case of the Warner’s Ranch Indians; 
and there still remains a vast amount of work to be done. 
Everything else has had to give way to this urgent case, the 
time limit being strict. And the Den has had to take its chances 
with the rest. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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In the Footprints-of the Padres 
is a sympathetic book of the Cal- 

ifornia of nearly fifty years ago, and 
hitherward, by Chas. Warren Stoddard — of 
whose South Sea J/dylls Howells said: 
“The lighest, sweetest, freshest things that were ever 
written about the life of that summer ocean. There are 
few such delicious bits of literature in the language.” Mr. 
Stoddard’s recollections of his boy-coming to California in 
1855 are charming, and the general attitude of the book no 
less so. There are things which do not “belong,” things 
which such a man would not write if he were not under the heel 
of “‘civilization.” But all are of worth as showing what he 
can doif he again escapes—as he did when he wrote the classic 
of the South Seas. A. M Robertson, San Francisco. $1.50 
net. 

Attractively made, of convenient shape and flexible 4 GUIDE 
covers, elaborately illustrated with photographs of high oe 
average; with maps, vocabulary and a great deal of the “ . 
information the tourist wishes, ““Campbell’s New Revised 
Complete Guide and Descriptive Book of Mexico” is likely to 
prove the most popular vade mecum for the traveler in the fas- 
cinating republic to the South. It is so compact that one is 
astonished to find that there are over 350 pages, for it is hardly 
thicker than a child’s primer. No other guide-book that I re- 
member has so many and so good illustrations, and few have as 
many facts. It would be too much to ask that such a work be 
critical; and the ““history” here is certainly not scientific. But 
it is a creditable work in its class, despite many lapses in its 
Spanish, including such astonishing ones as ‘‘ Che-wéw-a” for 
the pronunciation of Chihuahua. Sonora News Co., City of 
Mexico. 





The /mitator is a small but essentially striking novel ANONYMOUS 
suggestive perhaps of the 7e Diamond Lens, but no aes fe 
| less original. If its setting be hateful—life in New , 
York—its handling is uncommonly delicate and fine; its plot 
| peculiarly ingenious ; its love-story of rare beauty. It is pub- 
lished anonymously; but every now and then there is a hint in 
it of Percival Pollard. Will. Marion Reedy, St. Louis. 


Fort Reno, **A Story of Oklahoma,” ought to be an interest- 
ing book and means to be. The author, Mrs. D. B. Dyer, lived 
the army life there, yearsago. But it is without form and void, 
and its grammar rather the most impossible I have ever found 
between covers. There are some interesting illustrations and 
some commendable paragraphs. G. W. Dillingham, New York. 
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HIS It is now established that the ‘‘American race of a century and 
LATEST a quarter ago’’ was “selfish, petty and lacking in political 
conguass. knowledge.’’ Gertrude Atherton says so in Zhe Conqueror. 
It is a relief to learn that since then, by the working of evolutionary forces 
mainly set in operation by Alexander Hamilton, the same American race 
has come to be distinguished for formidable energy, unqualified honor and 
integrity, unquenchable optimism, extraordinary nimbleness of mind and 
resource, gay good nature, high spirits and buoyancy, light philosophy 
efferveScing above unsounded depths, hard common sense, remorseless in- 
dustry, reckless bravery—and so on. Of this also Mrs. Atherton assures 
us, mentioning too that ‘*‘ the reverse side of the national character we owe 
to the greatest of his [Hamilton’s] rivals.”” When one comes to really con- 
sider the character of these rivals, it is clear that nothing short of a Demi- 
god, Possessed of Unhuman Qualities and a Truly Satanic Eloquence could 
have saved the nation from a most wretched fate. For Madison “ had the 
spirit of a mongrel; ’’ Monroe ‘“‘ was cowardly and spiteful;’’ John 
Adams was ‘“‘ ready to humiliate his country . . . to dethrone his rival ;”’ 
Clinton ‘“‘had brought New York into disrepute at home and abroad ;’’ while 
as for Jefferson, ‘* history shows us few men so contemptible in character, 

so low in tone,’’ to say nothing of his ‘‘ dubious intellect.” 

The Conqueror claims on the title-page to be the True and Romantic 
Story of Alexander Hamilton. Romantic it certainly is, even across such 
unpromising ground as Constitutional Conventions, cabinet meetings and 
the national assumption of State debts ; but the “true ’”’ is to be taken ina 
Pickwickian sense. It means, Mrs. Atherton explains, that she held her 
““romancing propensity well within the horizon of probabilities; at all 
events . . . depicted nothing which in any way interferes with the veracity of 
history.’’ In fact, 7he Congueror, in spite of its author’s painstaking study, 
has not the slightest claim to consideration as history. As a story, its 
heels are clogged by elaborate detail of facts which would have their place 
in the biography which Mrs. Atherton still thinks she will someday write. 
But as a specimen of hero-worship at its blindest, it comes near perfec- 
tion. 

The truly sympathetic reader will share the author’s relish for such fine 
old crusted words as begodded, devirginator, epicureous, whelts, and ex- 
fancy, and will smile with her at the rear view offered by General Lee, 
when ‘‘ the very seat of his breeches scowled, as he rode forward leisure : 
The Macmillan Co., New York and London. $1.50. 
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Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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The case of ‘‘ the blues’? which will resist five minutes inthe “ur Is 
company of Mr. Red Saunders, late of the Santa Seechee Ranch, TO 


+ + . Pras . IG ” 
North Dakota, must be desperate indeed. There is not a snicker, LAUGH. 


nor a ¢ nor a sneer from one end to the other of such episodes in 
hi r as Henry Wallace Phillips chooses to relate; but more laughter 
ot rs { resis le kind that leaves a clean taste in the 
n I ‘Homer is just the right adjective for it—than can often be 
for same space. OutT West readers had a taste of the purely 
cor } Phillips’s genius in a short story a few months ago. 
This book is even more provocative of mirth, and has, besides, enough 
adventure, romance and philosophy to make it worth while on any one of 


the counts. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.25. 

At the wedding feast on which James Eugene Farmer rings wIiTH 
down the curtain in Brinton Eliot—From Yale to Yorktown, the CONFUSION OF 
Chevalier de Chastellux remarks, “‘ Permit that I offer my felici- SONSTES. 
tation—I have hear so much tothe honnairof your husban’ in the armee ;’’ 
Baron Steuben follows with, ‘‘Iam zo glat about dis dat I dink I could 
zing zomzing. I am jarmt !’’ and Captain Elderkin concludes that “‘th’ hull 
thing is gret! LIain’t had such a gran’ day since I wuz a boy.”’ The best 
of the book is to be found in the opening chapters, with their picture of 
undergraduate life at Yale just before King and Colonies came to final 
grips. It is on the whole a creditable addition to the list of historical 
romances. Macmillan & Co., New York and London. $31.50. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that William Garrott Brown may ROOM 
° FOR MORE 


carry out the plans at which he hints in the preface to the studies 
LIKE,THIS. 


collected under the title of Zhe Lower South in American History, 

and fill in the outlines which he has sketched with so masterly a hand. 
For although the author too modestly refers to them as ‘‘thin and frag- 
mentary,’’ they show throughout the grasp, the balance and the diges- 
tion of the true historian. Particularjy is this true of the three papers 
which give their name to the volumés Mr. Brown has breadth of view, 
depth of insight, sanity of interpretation, and certainty of deduction. He 
sees things whole, sees them straight, and sees the inside of them as well as 
the outside. Add to this a direct, condensed, all-alive style—and there is 
little left to desire. The book tempts to free quotation, but I shall yield 
only as to its dedication—‘‘To My Brothegs . . . Who stood aside to 
let me pass.’’ So few words have rarely so gripped my interest. The 
Macmillan Co., New York and London. $1.50. 

A Chicago newspaper man might reasonably be supposed to THE Cost 

OF DOING 


have troubles enough of his own, without the burden of bringing 
JUSTICE 


retribution upon the virtual murderer of his father—who happens 

to be a power in both politics and finance. But the hero of James Weber 
Linn’s The Second Generation, still further complicates the matter by falling 
hopelessly in love with the daughter of his hereditary foe. Chance puts it in 
his power to fulfill his vow, but in doing so he wrecks his own career and sets 
up an impassable barrier between himself and the woman he loves. The 
story —its author’s first essay at novel-writing—is told undraggingly, with 
a trained instinct for the telling points, and its situations are not too im- 
probable. The Macmillan Co., New York and London. $1.50. 

One need not quarrel with Sherwin Cody’s selection of 7he GRISELDA, 
World’s Greatest Short Stories, though one of the fourteen ALADDIN 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Child’s Dream of a Star’’—is not a ‘“‘ short story” at AND OTHERS. 
all. But his preface, introduction and notes will hardly make any serious 
as to the art of short- 


” 


dent on the ignorance of ‘‘ the common reader 
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- - fascinating, as well as distinctly unconventional young lady—lay 


PROBABLY 
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story writing and its history. Indeed, a gentleman who believes that, 
‘“‘when there were no newspapers, few theaters, and fewer books, life 
must have been dull indeed,’’ may quite properly be reminded of the text 
which suggests that other people’s astigmatism oughtn’t to worry the man 
with a cataract. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1, me/. 


The chiefest glory of Myra of the Pines—who, according to 
Herman Knickerbocker Viele, must have been a particularly 


in her eyes, which made one think of ‘‘ jade and jasper melting, but not 
mingling, in tawny port, with just an added drop of topaz dissolving in 
Tokay.’ It seems an oversight that none of her admirers is recorded in 
imploring her to drink to him only with her eyes. The story is of un- 
usual people, in unusual surroundings, and is unusually clever in the tell- 
ing. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 


The title page of 7he Hound of the Baskervilles claims it as by 

the author of Zhe Green Flag and J7he Great Boer War. The 

ae discreet reserve which makes no mention of the Sign of the Four 
t justitied—for the resuscitated Sherlock Holmes 


1s 


rthe Study im Scarle 
m his fall over the cliff. Possibly he really 


must have suffered sadly fro 


was killed after all, and this is but a wax figure—at any rate there is a very 


#f machinery throughout the story. McClure, Phillips 





planned to round out the ‘‘American Sports- 
aspar Whitney, will prove a most entertaining 
nany who lay noclaim to being “‘sportsmen,’’ 


already set. Upland Game Birds, by Edwyn 





f an enthusiast who knows whereof he writes—and is 





Sa ys, e w k an ¢€ 1 
g reading. T.S. Van Dyke contributes a very readable chapter on the 
Q Grouse of the Pacific Coast—in which proof-reader, rather than 
author, must be responsible for such a bad spell as ‘‘ Tehichipi’’ for Te- 
I There are nine handsome full page illustrations. The Mac- 
n an « New York and London. $2 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle have been “ arranged 
for school use,’’ with notes, questions and sugyestions for teaching, by J. 
W. Graham, Supt. of Schools of Kings county. The annotation seems to 
have been done in accordance with some quite esoteric system. The 


yawn upon “ flail,’’ *‘ alders,’’ ‘‘slap-jacks’’ and 





searchlight is carefully 


‘St. Nicholas,’’ for example, while ‘‘rantipole, ‘oly koek,’’ “* linsey- 
woolsey’’ and *‘ psalmody”’”’ are left in outer darkness. The Whitaker & 
Ray Co., San Francisco. 25 cents. 

That discriminating public which consumed with avidity some hundreds 
f thousands—or was it millions ?—-of copies of When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, will doubtless receive Vorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, by the 
same author, with undiminished appetite. And with precisely the same 
reasor It is a rapid, ardent love-story, with something happening all the 
time nd deals as familiarly with queens and earls as though they lived 


next door The Macmillan Co., New York and London. $1.50. 


In Commonwealth or Empire, Goldwin Smith speaks his mind freely on 
the drift of American political affairs, both external and internal, and rein- 
forces his argument with ample historical lessons. Professor Smith has 
long been known as one of the closest and most friendly observers of 


matters on this side of the boundary-line which he would like to see 
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rubbed off the map, and his warnings are the more significant for that 
reason, The Macmillan Co., New York and London. 60 cents. 


The Italian Renaissance in England is one of the series of Studies in 
Comparative Literature for which Columbia University stands sponsor. 
Mr. Einstein treats his subject in broad and scholarly fashion, considering 
the influence of Italy on English diplomacy, manners, morals, education, 
art, commerce and finance, as well as literature. Most of the interesting 
illustrations are from prints in the British Museum never before repro- 
duced. The Columbia University Press (Macmillan & Co. agents). 


Irene Grosvenor Wheelock’s Nesélings of Forest and Marsh is an uncom- 
monly satisfactory ‘‘nature book.’’ To its making have gone keen and 
patient observation, thorough sympathy, a pleasant and easy style, and 


good camera. There are nearly three score and ten illustrations from 


photographs by Harry B. Wheelock—and they really illustrate. Every 
bird-lover will find the book both delightful and instructive. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

The verses by Robert Bridges, published under the title of Bram Bra 


are generally set to the note of flute or mandolin rather than to any fuller 





tone. But there are such exceptions as the fine lines ** F 
beginning, 
** This our child, Dear, flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone; 
This is the end of our youth, and now we begin to at 
The volume is dedicated to the author’s father, and named for the farm 
his father had named and loved. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


$1.25, nes. 


The wind in the tree tops, the singing of the river, the flutter of butter 
fly wings, the hum of the spinning-wheel—these and other such are 
the burden and inspiration of Mary French Morton’s Zea: m Arbor 
Lodge. There is not a morbid line in it, nor one that is cynical, despondent, 
unwholesome, or insincere. The author is sister of J. Sterling Mortor 
the influence of whose strong sanity will long endure, though he has pass 


and “Arbor Lodge”’ is their home-place. 


On a narrower canvas than is his wont to use, Mr. Cable has drawn. 
Bylow Hill, a vivid picture of a ravening jealousy—a passion which cor 
sumed its victim, heart, soul and mind. Against this lurid glow, other 
pure flames of passionate fidelity, of patient endurance, of pitying 
tion, stand out in strong contrast, and in the end prevail as to all but one 
of the lives involved. It isa strong and worthy story Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25. 


In the Eagle's Talon is the rather unfortunate title of Sheppard Stevens’s 
latest ‘** historical romance’’—in which the history is very much incidental 
to the romance. The time is that of the Louisiana Purchase, the scene 
shifts from St. Louis to Paris and back again, and the hero in the course 
of his adventures crosses swords with the First Cousul in an impromptu 


duel. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.25 


In Zhe Prince /ncognito, Elizabeth Wormley Latimer relates an episode 
in the life of Ercole Rinaldo d’Esté, hereditary Prince of Modena Ihe 
story opens among the persecuted Protestants in Languedoc but the later 
scenes are laid in the island of Martinique. The straightforward fashion of 
its telling is that of the narrator rather than the novelist A. C. McClure 


& Co., Chicago. 
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With the June number the Forum ceases to exist as a monthly magazine, 
but will continue publication as a quarterly review. The purpose is to 
cover definitely and authoritatively the world’s important events, in both 
retrospect and prospect. Each department will be under the charge of a 
specialist. The Forum Publishing Co., New York. 50 cents a number, 
$2 a year. 


Leslie Stephen’s George Eliot, in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters”’ series, 
is an admirable study in critical analysis—dispassionate, unprejudiced and 
clear-eyed ; naturally, therefore, giving the effect of being somewhat un- 
sympathetic. The Macmillan Co., New York and London. 40 cents. 


In Bernardo and Laurette, Helen Maitland Armstrong tells a simple and 
touching story of two little Alsatian children who fly to their mother’s 
former home in the Savoyard Alps after their father has been killed in 
resisting the Prussian invasion. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1. 


Fred W. Stowell, of San Francisco, offers in book form, under the title 
Ragtime Philosophy, a number of articles in prose and verse, which have 
already decorated the daily and weekly press. Trade supplied by the San 
Francisco News Co. $1 cloth, 50 cents paper. 


Advice from Schopenhauer, Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, Lowell, John 
Morley, Frederic Harrison and others, as to the choice and use of books, is 
to be found in Right Reading—well selected and attractively printed 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Confessions of a Wife, now appearing serially in the Century, is a story 
of unusual power and distinction. The name over which it appears—Mary 
Adams—is wholly unfamiliar to the reading world, but will not long so 


remain. 


A well-arranged and serviceable text-book in Mental Arithmetic is put 
out by Frank J. Browne, formerly Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the State of Washington. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 30 


cents. 


The best of the verses with which for some years Ray Clark Rose en- 
livened his department of the Chicago Record have been published under 
the title of AZ the Sign of the Ginger Jar. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1, net. 


Ferry’s useful Fonografia Espafiola, revised by Sr. Don Luis Duque 
formerly of Stanford University, is published by the Whitaker & Ray Co. 
The system is a modification of Pitman’s. $1. 


Alois B. Renehan dates his Songs from the Black Mesa at Santa Fé, but 
most of them were written during his college days many yearsago. New 
Mexican Printing Co., Santa Fé. 


No. 1 of the Western View Series contains eight well selected views in 
and about San Francisco. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 15 
cents. 

N. M. Zimmerman, of Vancouver, Wash., puts considerable sound com- 
mon-sense into his Wildwood Fhilosophy. Published by the author. 50 


cents. 
C. A. M. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


AS TO PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


HE first proposition laid down in the magazine article 
of which became the basis of a popular campaign for the 
upbuilding of California was contained in two short 

lines, as follows : 

To vitalize the politics of the State and compel it to deal with 
living measures of constructive character. 

This is the pith and marrow of a propaganda which, in the past 
six months, has enlisted the support of earnest thousands and, 
through the medium of lectures, newspapers and magazines, 
has been brought to the attention of nearly all the thinking peo- 
ple of California. And the people are emphatically in favor of 
this appeal to the ballot. However they may disagree as to the 
precise measures of legislation proposed, they heartily assent to 
the suggestion that the time has come to make California poli- 
tics count for something beside mere scramble for office and sal- 
ary. Ina long tour of the State I have not met a man who de- 
nied the fundamental idea of the Constructive League that we 
may only hope to build the State by compelling the political 
parties to take sides upon the great economic questions of water, 
land and coéperation and to fight them out at the polls. Here 
is a statement which has everywhere evoked enthusiastic re- 
sponse from my audiences: “Our prayer is a simple one—O, 
that this day of little politics and little men may pass, and bring 
in its place a day of large constructive effort, aiming to raise 
the standard of civilization !” 








The present year is extraordinarly favorable to thisde- THIS IS THE 
: ‘ “er * OPPORTUNE 
parture. It isan off year in politics. A Governor and leg- MOMENT. 
islature are to be chosen, but no President. The dividing line be- 
tween the parties on national questions is altogether hazy. The 
great issues of tariff and currency are in the background and not 
likely to influence many votes, one way or the other. Both 
parties denounce the trusts, but neither proposes a practicable 
remedy. ‘The Philippines and Imperialism offer more ground 
for debate, but even here the issue is not clearly drawn between 
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the two great parties. "The most impressive speech against the 
policy of the Administration was,made by a Massachusetts Re- 
publican, while one of the strongest arguments in support of 
that policy came from an Alabama Democrat. How can the two 
parties in California make intelligent and profitable campaigns 
before the people on the strength of these intangible differ- 
ences? As a matter of fact, they cannot do so. We are liv- 
ing through a curious stage of our national life. We are in the 
midst of a transition. Old things are passing away. New 
things are beginning to project their shadows before them. 
Party traditions remain, and are by no means without in- 
fluence upon the minds of men; but party platforms are not 
based on real and vital differences, nor do they present specific 
policies of government. As with national, so with State 
questions, there is nothing on which the people may lay their 
hands and say, “This is what we want.” To illustrate—there 
are a dozen candidates for Governor on both sides in California. 
Does any one of them represent an idea or personify a measure 
of public policy ? Not at all. They stand for nothing save 
their personal ambition to become the Chief Executive of a great 
State. The triumph of any one of them means only that he 
and his friends will enjoy the patronage during the next four 
years. “‘Only that, and nothing more.” 


Now comes the Constructive League and says: *’See here, 


MR. POLITICIAN ! Se ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Politician, there is a great awakening throughout 


California. Everybody wants to have the State built up. Mer- 
chants, bankers, manufacturers, railroads, and, most of all, the 
farmers want something done. There is plenty of water to irri- 
gate the fertile lands, but it is going to waste; and thereis no way 
to prevent it except by having better water laws and building pub- 
lic works. Then we are cursed with land monopoly and must 
find some way to break up the big holdings and enable people of 
small means to get homes. Our producers are in the throes of 
a life-and-death struggle to make a success of coiiperative market- 
ing. The State does not lift a finger to help them, though their 
success or failure means everything to the future of California. 
In other countries governments have found means to get their 
farmers on the right road and give them a large measure of con- 
trol over their markets and prices. Now we demand, in the 
name of the people and in the name of common-sense, that you 
take up these living questions and make the coming State elec- 
tion count for something worth while in the economic life of 
our commonwealth. If you are for existing conditions, and are 
therefore opposed to any change, come out and say so like a 
man. On the other hand, if you are willing to take up these 
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new ideas and pledge yourself to carry them out in the event of 
your success at the polls, then tell us so in unequivocal terms. 
Do this, and we can vote intelligently. But don’t ask us to let 
the years come and go while nothing is done, and don’t ask us 
to go through all the motions and all the agonies of a great 
election for no other purpose than to decide which set of poli- 
ticians shall get the offices and draw the salaries for the next 
four years.” So says the Constructive League, and so it has 
said to political leaders, big and little, all over the State. What 
shall the harvest be? It is too early to predict, but the outlook 
really seems hopeful. Still, there is a vast deal to be done by 
the friends of the cause everywhere. 


This number of Our West will reach itsreaders about ‘OOK ouT 
July 1st. During that month political sentiment will itil 
crystallize. On August Ist the primaries will be held and dele- 
gates elected to the State conventions. With those delegates 
rests the fate of the Constructive movement so far as the great 
party declarations of this year are concerned. Every citizen 
who desires to see California built up by the measures advocated 
in these pages during the past six months should use his vote 
and influence to see that friendly delegates are chosen to the 
conventions of both parties. Even where delegates are elected 
without reference to these questions, they may be influenced to 
take the right stand if the argument is presented with due force 
and persistence. But the time between the primaries and the 
convention will be very short. Therefore, the interested citizen 
should not allow the grass to grow under his feet, but should 
see the delegates without delay and urge them tosupport strong 
constructive planks in their party platforms. After addressing 
thousands of people, and talking with hundreds of prominent 
men, I can unhesitatingly tell our friends that there is hope of 
both parties. One of them would naturally be rather more con- 
servative than the other, but both are open to conviction, es- 
pecially on the irrigation question. It can truthfully be said 
that the voters are in avery independent mood this year. Party 
majorities in California are notoriously uncertain. This year, 








especially, people are prepared to vote for their homes and busi- 
ness interests rather than on mere sentimental lines. Urge 
these considerations on your delegates. Tell them that the 
party which is brave enough to take up these great economic 
questions, and deal with them aright, is destined to be the Con- 
quering Party of the Future. 
There is another feature of the coming battle which FIGHT 
will be much nearer to the individual voter than the tn 
control of the State convention. This is the election of the 
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Legislature. In this case the voter does not delegate his powers 
to others, but has the ‘‘ say ” of the matter himself. Moreover, 
he has two chances to make his voice and vote effective. First, 
he can make his influence felt in the determination of who shall 
be nominated. ‘Then, he can choose again between the candi- 
dates on election day. In almost every Assembly district a small 
band of earnest men can, if they will, decree that a friend of 
the Constructive ideas shall be chosen to the Legislature. Do 
not forget the potency of the Balance of Power. How often in 
the past has the shrewd use of this weapon enabled a militant 
minority to cast the straw that brought the scales down on their 
side! ‘Thus have corrupt mayors been driven from power, bad 
Governors retired to private life, and even Presidents made and 
unmade. And this is a perfectly legitimate use of the franchise, 
Indeed, it will be an unhappy day for the Republic when there 
is no independent class to choose between men and parties and 
measures. Remember, it is more important to you to have 
water for your lands and a good price for your crops—or, if you 
are acity man, to have easy access to the soil or a growing 
class of customers in the country—than it is to have any par- 
ticular man elected to the United States Senate. A strong foot- 
hold in the Legislature is the indispensable condition for suc- 
cess for the Constructive ideas. While a working majority in 
that body would, of course, be the ideal thing, this is another 
case where the Balance of Power may be made to count for de- 
cisive results. And more than anything else it is essential that 
there should be men at Sacramento of ability and character, 
even if only a few of them, who will make the triumph of our 
measures the paramount object of their public labors next win- 
ter. Let us, then, fight for a good representation in the legis- 
lature by every means that zealous, honorable men may use. 





nee One other thing it is most important to say to friends 

“Leaver. Of the Constructive cause in their capacity as individuals. 
This is to remind them of what may be done by quiet person- 
al work. It is by no means always necessary to hire a hall, 
employ a brass band, and make a public speech in order to influ- 
ence the vote of acommunity. In every town men may be found 
who cast!imany votes beside their own. The man of influence 
wields a hundred votes—sometimes a thousand. ‘There are a few 
men in California whose influence is good for ten thousand 
votes. Capture one of these leaders, by convincing him that you 
are working for the good of the State, and you will probably 
have done{more than you could have accomplished by weeks of 
popularlagitation. Thus there is work for every member of the 
League to do in furthering the good cause. Convert everybody 
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if you can, but, above all, convert the village leader. Show him 
that here is one of the rarest opportunities that ever came to 
him to use his influence in a way that will benefit his neighbors 


and himself. 


People will ask to be told precisely what we would THIS Is 
WHAT WE 


have the next Legislature do. This is a pertinent ques- WANT. 
tion which must be answered in explicit terms. If the League 
could have just what it wants at the hands of the lawmakers 
next winter, it would be as follows: 
IRRIGATION. 


1. A law creating an administrative body to be called the Board of Con- 
trol of Waters, consisting of an expert engineer, a successful business man, 
and an experienced lawyer, who should choose an executive to be known as 
the State Hydraulic Engineer. This Board would assume charge of all 
matters relating to the appropriation and distribution of water, would work 
out detailed plans for future irrigation works, and would be responsible for 


their construction and operation. 

2. An appropriation of $100,000 from the State Treasury, conditioned 
upon a similar appropriation by the national government, to be expended by 
United States engineers in exploring reservoir sites and investigating the 
best methods of using water for the production of crops. 

3. The submission to popular vote of an amendment to the Constitution 
authorizing the State to enter upon the construction of comprehensive 
reservoir and canal systems, and for that purpose to acquire, for just com- 
pensation, existing rights and works. The new public systems to be built 
with capital advanced by the State, but paid for by direct taxation upon 
neighborhoods immediately benefited, collected over a period of a hundred 
Such works also to include provision for the drainage of lands and 





years. 
the development of power. 
LAND REFORM. 





4. The submission of an amendment to the Constitution authorizing the 
State to make a few practical experiments in colonization on New Zealand 
lines—that is, by purchasing large holdings from private owners, dividing 
them into small irrigated farms, and opening them to settlement at five per 
cent. interest on cost under perpetual leasehold. 

CO-OPERATION. 

5. The creation of a Bureau of Co-operation with a competent official at 
its head and an appropriation to be expended in educating, organizing and 
federating the producers, after the successful European methods described 
in the June number of this magazine. 


Here is a program which would lay the foundation for an 
economic revolution in the valleys of California and enable us to 
build homes for millions of new population. It would get the 
water on the land, get the man on the land, and make the man 
prosperous after he had gone on the land, as well as secure the 
prosperity of the many thousands already there. And yet behold 
how simple and how conservative it is, after all. The first item 
provides an administration, similar to that of some other pro- 





RIVERSIDE 
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gressive States, to take charge of the water. It does not dis- 
turb existing titles in any way. Water would be distributed 
in accordance with judicial decrees already entered. This 
would result in saving much friction that now arises from 
the attempt of private parties to perform what is essentially a 
public function—the division of the stream among irrigators. 
The board would also prevent conflicts between new appropria- 
tions and old ones by refusing its consent to the former unless 
there be surplus water in the stream. In the meantime the 
board would be perfecting definite plans for the public works 
which are to be. The second item only calls for the re-enact- 
ment of Senate Bill No. 7 which passed the last Legislature with 
one dissenting vote and was then impaled upon the veto of a 
Governor who won’t do so any more. The larger plans, for pub- 
lic irrigation works and a cautious trial of the New Zealand idea, 
take the form of amendments to be voted upon by the people in 
1904. We shall have plenty of time to discuss these measures in 
all their bearings, and they may only become law with the con- 
sent of the people deliberately given at the ballot box. The co- 
operative feature is so closely in line with the evident desires of 
the producing public, and calls for the expenditure of so little 
money, that it can hardly encounter serious opposition. Such is 
the program of definite legislation proposed by the League. Its 
friends can “‘ put it through by daylight,” if they try with half 
the zeal which politicians put into mere office-getting. 


” 


The article entitled ‘‘Riverside View of Reforms, 
view. published in the April number of this magazine, is one 
of the most important contributions to the subject since the re- 
port of the United States Commission, issued last year. The 
article was written by John G. North, one of the leading attor- 
neys of Riverside county and son of the founder of the colony. 
Its importance is not chiefly due, however, to the fact that it 
comes from a legal mind which has been enriched by intimate 
association with the Riverside irrigation industry and by full 
knowledge of the struggle out of which it was born. The chief 
value of the article lies in the fact that it is, unquestionably, a 
reliable expression of Riverside’s view of the proposed reform. 
And what is the Riverside view? First of all, it is that of a 
people who have fought their own battles, and, despite bad laws, 
achieved results which have made their community one of the 
most prosperous and celebrated in the world. It goes without 
saying, therefore, that they are conservative beyond almost any 
other community in the State. They have not only made homes 
and raised oranges; they have also made historv and raised 
institutions. ‘The basis of all they have is their secure control 
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of a water supply which they have obtained by daring enterprise, 
large investment, and a generation of sturdy defense in the 
courts. Other people may be wasting water, but Riverside is 
not. Its works and its methods are the most scientific of which 
we have any knowledge. Other people may be suffering from 
the exactions of water monopoly, but Riverside has developed 
and managed its irrigation facilities largely in coéperation and 
so obtained its water at cost. Even so, it has been very expen- 
sive and entailed an annual charge which would have crushed 
any irrigators but those who use water with the utmost economy 
and who raise and market high-priced crops with the shrewdest 
business sense. Nevertheless, Mr. North does not array himself 
against the proposals of the United States Commission as a 
whole. On the other hand, he seeks to show us how carefully 
they must be applied to the communities which have grown up 
on the Santa Ana in the last fifty years. 


Mr. North favors the proposed Board of Control of NOT 
UNFRIENDLY 


Waters, to have charge of all future appropriations and TO REFORM. 
also to distribute the supply to present consumers, the latter 
function to be *‘ exercised under and in conformity with the law, 
and respecting fully the already existing rights.” He is strongly 
opposed to any attempt at the determination of existing rights 
by the Board. This isa most important objection, which will be 
discussed in a subsequent paragraph. He thinksriparian rights 
can only be disposed of by having the State acquire them for 
just compensation. He fully realizes that such acquirement 
must be accomplished. There is probably no doubt that he is 
right on both propositions. It was a terrible mistake to recog- 
nize the riparian doctrine in California in the first place. But 
it was recognized, valuable vested interests have grown up in 
consequence, and these may only be taken for higher public 
uses upon payment of their value. Mr. North is squarely with 
the reformers on the proposition that water and land should be 
He is for the fullest development of the 
Finally, in taking 








united in ownership. 
national irrigation and forestry policies. 
leave of the subject, Mr. North sounds this significant note of 
warning: ‘I may say further that I think the general senti- 
ment regarding these matters contains an element of fear, lest 
in the effort to better the condition of our water laws there may 
be attempted such radical changes as to complicate rather than 
to systematize or simplify them.” 

Let us be frank and say that if the entire irrigation ®!VEXSIDE Is 
industry of California rested upon the same basis as that sian 
at Riverside there would be no crying need of reform. We 


should still need public reservoirs to store the floods, but aside 
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from this we could get along. Why? Simply because River- 
side has worked out a code of unwritten laws and customs which 
practically accomplish what may only be done elsewhere by the 
exercise of public authority. To illustrate, there are places 
where water titles are so mixed as to lead to constant litigation 
and where the attempt to distribute the supply in accordance 
with court decrees is attended with endless friction among 
neighbors. ‘There are places where a hard-and-fast monopoly 
has grown up, or is arising, because water is owned apart 
from the land. There are places where a very large share of 
the available supply is wasted, to the loss of the community. 
If these conditions prevailed at Riverside, it is safe to say that 
its citizens would be foremost among those demanding every 
one of the reforms proposed by the United States Commission. 
Two thoughts are suggested by Mr. North’s discussion of the 
subject. The first is that any new system of administration 
must be somewhat elastic, so that it may be extended gradually 
and, perhaps, only in response to the plain demand of each large 
drainage district. Thus, it might be applied at once to Kings 
River, and only after a long period to the Santa Ana. Again, 
Mr. North’s discussion suggests the likelihood of strong popular 
objection to the proposed complete adjudication of existing 
rights. Very likely this, too, must be applied gradually, so that 
irrigators may become convinced of the great truth that the ob- 
ject of such adjudication is not to deprive them of their present 
water-rights, but rather to make them absolutely sure in their 
possession. When titles are finally determined and issue from 
the State, then the foundation of irrigated homesteads in Cali- 
fornia will rest upon the solid rock—and not until then. At 
present no man can go to bed tonight with the certainty that 
he may not arise tomorrow morning to use his last dollar in de- 
fense of the water-right on which the value of his property de- 
pends. Such are the dangers growing out of riparianism, unre- 
stricted appropriation, the total lack of public supervision over 
distribution, and the private monopoly of water apart from 
land. 
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TO A WATER MONOPOLIST. 


F all the public comment which has appeared with refer- 
© ence to the Constructive League, the letter of Dr. 
Charles Van Norden to the Sacramento Aecord-Union 
is much the most spirited, intelligent and entertaining. The 
letter in full is as follows: 
MR. SMYTHE’S LECTURE. 


Eds. ‘‘ Record-Union’’: Will you kindly permit me, as one who has had 
experience in matters pertaining to irrigation, to make some comments upon 
the address of William E. Smythe, President of the State Constructive 
League, in the Assembly Chamber ? 

The speaker assured us that for fifteen years he had made the reclaiming 
of our arid lands by irrigation his personal thought, “his church and his 
religion.’’ It seems strange that one thus presumably equipped should 
show so much ignorance of the everyday facts of his subject. 

He stated that while the ownership of water had been abandoned in many 
countries, in California it was still legally recognized ; although he ought 
to have known that the Constitution declares water a “‘ public use”’ ; that 
water-rights lapse on failure of service,and that the law makes all dis- 
tributers of water ‘‘common carriers.’’ There is no ownership of water 
claimed by intelligent persons in this State, and no absolute water-rights. 
Storage companies, at great expense, build reservoirs and hold back in 
them a portion of the spring surplus, thereby lessening the overflow in the 
valley and delivering to the cultivator this water, when needed, for irriga- 
tion. They charge, not for water, but for storage and distribution. 

Mr. Smythe calls this bondage, and he proclaims the dependent ranchers 
as ‘‘white slaves.’’ Does he not know that the law enjoins upon the Su- 
pervisors of each county—who, by the way, are the representatives of 
these same ranchers—the duty of fixing the rates, and that the distribution 
is under all the usual statutes governing common carriers? ‘The white 
slaves (who would not be there at all were it not for the beneficent activity 
of the reservoir owners) are no more under the thumb of the storage com- 
panies than of their butchers or grocers. Indeed, the shoe is on the other 
foot, and the companies at the mercy of the voters. 

The speaker gave us glowing pictures of the great valley, when all over- 
flow waters should be balanced by storage, and when all acres should be 
under irrigation, ignoring the facts that, owing to the excessive evapora- 
tion of this country in summer, the reservoirs must be constructed high up 
on the divide, that reservoir sites are few and far between, and that'the 
water must be conveyed to the users in ditches, pipe-lines, tunnels and 
flumes at vast expense. The South Yuba Water Company, which has 
probably the largest storage system in this State, has developed nearly 
every feasible reservoir site in its vast water-shed, and yet stores but one- 
eighth of the average annual waterfall. Its engineers calculate that by 
raising and strengthening dams, and by building on all remaining feasible 
sites, it could double its present storage and thus utilize one-fourth of the 
average annual precipitation. No doubt the Sierra everywhere is under 
like conditions. One-fourth of the average precipitation could be stored, 
the remaining three-fourths must come down the gorges to flood the valley. 
It is evident that in years of excessive precipitation the amount to come 
down would thus be more than the entire precipitation of average or poor 
years. As to irrigating the exhausted wheat ranches with water from the 
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mountains, it is a vain dream. Owing to sipage and evaporation, the 
storage water, were there enough of it—and there is not nor ever will be— 
cannot probably be brought lower than the edge of the great valley. 

We find that one inch of water on the divide becomes but one-half inch 
at Newcastle, and only one-quarter of an inch at Rocklin; it would not 
suffice to bedew the land near the river. None but theorists can blink this 
fact. 

Then as to the scheme, essentially socialistic, for State ownership of 
reservoirs and distribution of the water. Says the orator: ‘‘Let the State 
own the reservoirs and in the dry season turn the water into the rivers for 
the lessees of land (for ownership in land also is to be abolished) to take 
therefrom and use.’’ 

Does not the lecturer know that the rivers of the Sierra are profound 
gorges, and that water once turned into them can be extricated only by 
very expensive flumes, laid on benches cut into the cliffs? The South 
Yuba Water Company finds it necessary to maintain 400 miles of ditch, 
pipe, flume and tunnel lines to reach its customers. So must the State do 
if it undertake to go into the irrigation business. Imagine the enormous 
expenditure of irrigating Northern California, the construction supervised 
by our political bosses and corrupt legislatures, and the business run by 
place hunters. A State in which jobbery characterizes public life, and 
which is dominated by demagogues and bosses, is not likely to try this ex_ 
periment; and if it did venture to do so would install an Augean stable, 
whose stench would rise to heaven. It will be long before even the irriga- 
tor himself will consent to turn over his most precious interests to the 
tender mercies of politicians. 

Much that the speaker has said about the confusion of water-right laws 
and the wisdom of irrigating all lands within the reach of storage supply 
was admirable, and it is a pity that one sodelightfully enthusiastic and well 
meaning should mar his discourse and weaken his argument by inaccura- 
cies of statement. The general fault of Mr. Smythe’s position is his illu- 
sory claim that individualistic enterprise wisely controlled by law can be 
successfully displaced by socialistic methods of popular government. 

It is a great privilege for one so ignorant as myself concern- 
ing irrigation laws and practice to sit at the feet of a truly dis- 
interested and patriotic authority like Dr. Van Norden (of the 
South Yuba Water Company) and take a few primer lessons in 
the subject with which I have been dallying for a good many 
years. It is inspiring to be told that there isn’t much water in 
the Sacramento Valley anyhow, and that if there were much 
water it would all evaporate before it could be brought to the 
edge of the valley, and that even if it could be brought there it 
would do little or no good to the ‘‘exhausted wheat ranches.” 
But it is really discouraging to learn that we can never have any 
public works in this State because the attempt at popular gov- 
ernment is a failure, and nothing survives of the institutions be- 
queathed to us by the fathers, except “‘our political bosses and 
corrupt legislatures.” 

At first blush it would seem well for those who have been try- 
ing to improve the conditions of living in California, and to 
make homes for new millions, “‘to go way back and sit down” 
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(as they say in the comic opera ), unloading the burden of citizen- 
ship upon the ample and willing shoulders of Dr. Van Norden 
and the South Yuba Water Company. But, on second thought, 
it seems well to persist for a while, in view of the fact that many 
thousands of people are working earnestly, even if mistakenly, 
to create a better and greater California. 

My genial critic appears to be well satisfied with the present 
water laws, although his reference to the ‘confusion ” resulting 
from them implies that they are not, after all, of the best. On 
the other hand, there are a great many people in California, in- 
cluding some of the patrons of the Yuba Water Company, who 
think these laws are bad. Among those holding this opinion 
are the gentlemen who served on last year’s United States Irri- 
gation Commission and all the irrigation experts in the civilized 
world who have studied our laws—always excepting Dr. Van 
Norden. 

The Doctor says there is no such thing as ownership of water 
in California and that his customers “‘are no more under the 
thumb of the storage companies than of their butchers or 
grocers.” 

What is “‘ownershipof water”? (/f 7s secure possession. Who 
holds secure possession of the water supply which fills the reser- 
voirs and ditches of the South Yuba Water Company? Is it 
anybody except the company itself? Can those whose lands are 
dependent upon that supply get water from any other source ? 
If not, in what sense does anybody but that company “own” the 
water? ‘The Doctor says the company “charges not for water, 
but for storage and distribution.” Very well, then, if the 
water should be taken away from the company it would lose 
nothing. It would still have left its facilities for storage and 
distribution. That is what it “owns,” and that is what it 
‘charges for.” ‘This, of course, is a mere verbal quibble. 

The valuable thing which the South Yuba Water Company 
really owns and sells and rents and collects tolls for is the melt- 
ing snow of the Sierra Nevada mountains. Its control of that 
natural element without which men cannot live (for the Doctor 
himself says the people ‘‘ would not be there at all” except for 
this enterprise) is the basis of its existence. Take the water 
away, and all its reservoirs and canals would not bring five cents 
in the market. The water is owned as a private monopoly. It 
is sold as a commodity. 

President Roosevelt has solemnly declared in his message to 
Congress. “‘ Private ownership of water apart from land cannot 
prevail without causing enduring wrong.” If Dr. Van Norden 
wants to take the ground that private ownership of water apart 
from land is a good thing for the people of California, he has a 
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right to do so; but to pretend that monopoly is no more involved 
in the case of a company which has secured absolute control of 
the only source of supply than in the case of the butchers and 
grocers of Newcastle and Rocklin is an insult to the common in- 
telligence. If water were as abundant as air, and as easily 
available for the ordinary uses of mankind, the matter would be 
wholly different. But the truth is that water is the vital ele- 
ment in a land where irrigation is necessary, and that the man 
who owns the water practically owns the land. If Dr. Van 
Norden does not know this, the consumers under his ditches do 
know it. 

It is true that there is something in our laws about “‘ public 
use” and “‘common carriers,” and about “‘ water-rights lapse on 
failure of service.” It is also true that there is no means of en- 
forcing even such poor laws as we have, except by constant re- 
sort to the courts. Streams are over-appropriated toa ridiculous 
extent. The water is notoriously wasted in many instances. 
There is no attempt at public supervision. The riparian doc- 
trine still endures to annoy irrigators and block the wheels of 
progress. ‘There is no way of knowing, except by means of liti- 
gation, whether appropriations are being used in good faith. 
And litigation is expensive and tiresome—a luxury to be en- 
gaged in to any profit only by large companies and not by indi- 
vidual farmers of small means. The distribution of water is 
frequently attended by hardship and violence. I do not say 
that all these evils exist in the territory served by the South 
Yuba Water Company. (The more perfect the monopoly se- 
cured upon a given source, the less friction among consumers. ) 
But I do say that all these evils are rife in the California irriga- 
tion industry as the logical outcome of the bad laws which I am 
fighting and which Dr. Van Norden is defending. 

Supervisors have the power to fix rates within certain limita- 
tions. This plan has worked badly more often than otherwise, 
resulting in long litigation over water contracts. So long as 
we have private ownership of water apart from land, there must 
be some public regulation of rates; but it should not be left to 
interested parties, nor to those chosen exclusively by interested 
parties. It should be done by a board of experts under the 
State government. This is one of the reforms advocated by the 
Constructive League. It is fully as much in the interest of 
those who sell water as in the interest of those who buy it. 

In referring to the Doctor’s comment on storage possibilities, 
it is necessary for me to remark that I was considering, in my 
address at the Capitol, the situation throughout the State, and 
not in a restricted locality. ‘The irrigation expert of the United 
States government has officially stated that water is available 
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for 12,000,000 acres in the Sacramento Valley. I agree that we 
have had too much guesswork about these matters and that at 
the earliest possible moment we should get upon the basis of 
exact information. That is another thing we are striving for 
through the California Water and Forest Association and the 
Constructive League. State and national appropriations to the 
amount of $200,000 would have been available for this purpose a 
year ago except for the Governor’s veto of Senate Bill No. 7. 
When this scientific work has been done, we shall know how 
nearly correct Dr. Van Norden is when he says: “As to irri- 
gating the exhausted wheat ranches with water from the moun- 
tains, itis a vain dream . . none but theorists can blink this 
fact.” In time we shall find out the name of the “‘theorist” in 
this particular instance. 

But all this is aside from the main issue. The fundamental 
difference between Dr. Van Norden and myself is this: He be- 
lieves in the private monopoly of water, and I believe in the 
public monopoly of water—in the ownership by the people and 
for the people of all the works designed for the storage and dis- 
tribution of water upon the soil of California. To put the mat- 
ter in the Doctor’s own words: ‘The general fault of Mr. 
Smythe’s position is his illusory claim that individualistic en- 
terprise wisely controlled by law, can be successfully displaced 
by socialistic methods of popular government.” 

Irrigation was not discovered yesterday. It is about the 
oldest thing of which we have any knowledge. Behind my 
** illusory claim” that absolute public control of the water sup- 
ply is better than any form of private speculation in this great 
element of natural wealth stands the experience of the centuries. 
Behind this “illusory claim” stands the deliberate verdict of the 
civilized world. Behind this ** illusory claim” stands the solemn 
declaration of both political parties in their last national plat- 
forms and the judgment of the President of the United States, 
as expressed in his official communication to Congress. On the 
other side of the question there is arrayed a little group of enter- 
prising men who are seeking to get possession of every trickling 
stream in our mountains so that they may make merchandise of 
the melting snow and levy perpetual tribute upon future gen- 
erations. 

The man who owns an acre of ground that requires irrigation 
should also own the water which is essential to its profitable 
cultivation. Water and land should be inalienably united ina 
single ownership. This result is best accomplished when the 
water is found on the irrigator’s own land. ‘Thus the man with 
a well and a pump is the most independent. Next to this is the 
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group of irrigators who own a canal and water supply, handling 
it in codperation, as is done by the Mormons, by the Greeley 
colonists in Colorado, and by the farmers and fruit-growers of 
the pioneer settlements at Riverside and Anaheim. In all these 
places land and water are owned and operated together by a 
multitude of small proprietors. 

But we have outlived the day of small codperative efforts in 
developing the water supply of California. We have come to 
the era of great things. Our future progress requires the in- 
vestment of large sums of capital. If these be obtained by 
means of private enterprise we must accept the principle of 
private ownership of water apart from land. The only alterna- 
tive is a system of reservoirs and canals built, owned and ad- 
ministered under public authority. In other words, the time 
has come when the best use of the water supply involves a 
monopoly. The question is: Shall the monopoly be a private 
or a public one, and shall the water be united in ownership with 
the land, or held apart from the land asa speculative commodity ? 
That is the question now before the people for debate. Upon its 
answer the character of our civilization largely depends. It is 
the old battle between feudalism and democracy. For the man 
who holds secure possession of water which others must have in 
order to live is practically a feudal baron who holds the welfare 
of the community in his keeping. 

Aside from the ethical aspect of the matter, there are very 
practical reasons in favor of public works of irrigation. 'The 
task now to be performed is too vast for individuals or even cor- 
porations. Private enterprise can do a little work here and 
there ; it can, and does, grab precious water courses and compli- 
cate titles; it can begin works, but seldom complete them; it 
can promise water to settlers, but seldom deliver it satisfactorily. 
Only the broad shoulders of State and Nation are equal to the 
great load that must be carried in the future. It is, therefore, 
for the interest of all elements in the community—bankers, 
railroads, merchants, manufacturers and farmers alike—that a 
policy of public works should be entered upon as early as 
possible. 

I think Dr. Van Norden is wholly mistaken in his fear that 
public works would be accompanied by widespread corruption. 
The real danger lies in what he calls “‘ individualistic enter- 
prise, wisely controlled by law.” The attempt at the regulation 
of quasi-public corporations has indeed been attended with dis- 
heartening results everywhere. It offers every inducement to 
corruption. It is only necessary to bribe a few officials in order 
to have the rates “‘ fixed” to suit the corporation. It is almost 
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impossible for the public to know the real amount of investment 
on which dividends should be paid, the cost of operation and the 
other factors entering into the question of just rates. The 
whole transaction is handled in the dark. It is from such oppor- 
tunities that dishonest public officers line their pockets. 

The chance for corruption is much less in the case of public 
works. The records are open to inspection. Everything is 
done in the light of day. There are no stockholders to reap an- 
nual profits from high rates wrung from the consumers. I be- 
lieve a fair comparison of results on the score of corruption, as 
between our dealings with quasi-public corporations on one 
hand, and on management of outright-public concerns the other, 
would show an immense credit in favor of the latter. 

At any rate, we are living at present under that system of 
** popular government ” which excited the contempt of Dr. Van 
Norden. He may have more confidence in government by cor- 
porations. I plead guilty to far greater faith in the wisdom, 


justice and integrity of the people. 
W. E.S. 


THE ASPIRING NORTHLAND. 


THIRD PAPER IN THE SERIES: ‘°LOOKING CALIFORNIA IN 
THE FACE.” 
HE movement for the development of Northern and Cen- 
or tral California—the whole State north of the Tehachapi— 
is one of the most interesting and one of the most hope- 
ful events of the times. And it is quite apart from any im- 
mediate results in the way of settlement and investment. 

Localities have their individual character as much as men. 
The man who has the mettle to aspire will achieve something in 
the end. He may be defeated for atime. He may undertake to 
do the right thing in the wrong way. But if he realizes that he 
is capable of achievement he is certain to do something worth 
while before he gets through. It is the man who does not be- 
lieve in himself—who has no confidence in his own possibilities 
who does not count and who never will count. He is but a cum- 
berer of the ground, and over him determined men march grimly 
to their goals. 

It is the same with localities. The differences which they 
exhibit in progress and development are due to differences in 
character far more than to natural advantages. The preémi- 
nence of New England in intellectual and economic ways arises 
from the character of the people rather than from its physical 
resources. ‘This is not to deny, but rather to confirm, Buckle’s 
dictum that the character of civilization is determined by en- 
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vironment. ‘The influence of environment is first seen in its ef- 
fect upon the energies and capabilities of the people themselves. 
Mines, timber, climate, soil, water supply and markets—these 
are all factors of importance. But, after all is said, it remains 
true that the most vital resources of any region are its human 
resources. 

It is in this aspect of the matter that the new Northern move- 
ment is of surpassing interest and likely to prove epoch-making. 
The North has found itself. It has awakened to a keen real- 
ization of its vast potentialities. It has discovered its neg- 
lected opportunities and determined upon a concerted effort to 
appreciate itself hereafter and to see that the world appreciates 
it also. This is worth all it may cost in dollars and cents. To 
arouse and awaken and energize Northern and Central Califor- 
nia, and to make it understand that it contains the raw materials 
out of which millions of men might coin billions of wealth—this 
alone would be worth the several thousand dollars a month 
which are being expended in the effort. It is the indispensable 
first step toward the day of unimagined greatness and prosperity 
which must sometime dawn for this the most favored part of all 
the earth. 

True, the effort may prove spasmodic. Some of the contrib- 
utors to the promotion fund may ask, a few months hence, pre- 
cisely what has been obtained in the way of dividends upon 
their investment. Very likely it will be difficult to present 
them with a satisfactory answer in the way of a commercial 
balance sheet. Nevertheless, they have done something for 
their country this time, even if they never doit again. And 
the tide of public spirit will never fall so low as it was in the 
past. The Northland has begun to realize. It has struck the 
divine spark of Aspiration. The spark may merely smoulder 
for a time, but it will not die out. In the end it will light a 
conflagration of enterprise and development, and forever hence 
the fires of awakened consciousness will be kept burning on the 
altar. 

Too much praise could not be spoken of the men, the news- 
papers and the organizations that have brought this about, even 
if the immediate results be disappointing. ‘* Artis long, though 
time is fleeting,” and the stately Northland can wait, if only 
the transformation from lethargy to energy—from stolid indif- 
ference to sturdy aspiration—has been well begun. And it has. 
Nine-tenths of the present enthusiasm may evaporate and there 
will still remain a residuum of public spirit from which a New 
California shall come forth. 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT BEGAN. 

It is difficult to trace the beginning of the movement and to 
apportion due credit to this individual and that organization. 
No attempt will be made to do so here, beyond mentioning cer- 
tain large factors which all know to have been determinative in 
shaping events. 

Some months ago the San Francisco * Chronicle” published 

an editorial leader entitled, ‘‘ A Confession of Judgment.” It 
was altogether the frankest expression concerning its field and 
its constituency which ever found place ina great newspaper. 
The ‘‘Chronicle” confessed that Los Angeles and Southern 
California are far superior to San Francisco and Northern Cali- 
fornia in public spirit and commercial enterprise ; confessed that 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and Frank Wiggins ac- 
complished more for their section in a month than the San 
Francisco commercial organizations are able to do ina year; 
confessed that most of the fame of present-day California 
attaches to the counties south of Tehachapi; confessed that the 
North is sleeping the sleep of indifference, while the South is 
striding forward to new and grander achievement ; confessed that 
the business men of San Francisco have but the vaguest know]l- 
edge of their tributary territory, and do little or nothing to 
assist its settlement and enhance its prosperity. The ** Chroni- 
cle” did not stop there, but announced that, so far as itself is 
concerned, it proposes to reform and to invest its influence in a 
tireless effort to build up the State. No week has since passed 
when this newspaper has not devoted two whole pages of each 
Saturday issue to exploiting the resources and industries of the 
Northern and Central counties. Besides all this, it has devoted 
much editorial and news space to the movement almost every 
day. 
The other San Francisco newspapers responded by opening 
their columns generously to the news of the movement. The 
interior dailies and weekly papers everywhere followed suit, and 
very soon the whole State found itself animated by a new spirit 
of progress. Even the Southern newspapers joined the chorus, 
patted the North on the back, and gave it wholesome advice 
learned of successful experience. 

Development associations had existed in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys for two years without attracting much at- 
tention in the metropolis. They now sent delegations to meet 
with business men in San Francisco. There was much frank 
talk as to who was responsible for the general backwardness of 
things. The city hinted that the country was a rather slow 
coach and ought to show more enterprise in turning its own 
wheels. ‘The country retorted that if it did own the coach, the 
city held a mortgage on it and collected all the profits of its 
operation. ‘The net result was that the city and country came 
to the conclusion that they are one and inseparable and must 
stand or fall together. Then they went to work raising funds 
in San Francisco and all the important towns. Local organiza- 
tions were strengthened ; new organizations were formed where 
none had existed before; and a general Promotion Committee 
was instituted to bring all the threads together and give the 
various local movements a solidarity which they could not other- 
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wise possess. The State Board of Trade coéperated heartily, 
and the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce added a new and 
militant personal factor to its working force in Secretary 
French. Excursions of San Francisco business men visited 
the two great valleys and studied their resources. 

THE PLAN OF WORK. 

The movement has raised its funds successfully and now has 
several thousand dollars a month at its disposal. What does it 
intend to do with it? Its first great object is to make the re- 
sources of Northern and Central California as widely and favor- 
ably known as those of Southern California. To this end tons 
of attractive illustrated matter will be printed and distributed 
through all possible channels. General advertising will be done 
in the magazines of the land and more specific advertising 
through farm journals. Exhibits will be established at import- 
ant points. Already the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce has 
established one at Ogden, Utah, in a pagoda-like building 
erected for the purpose. 

Secretary French explains another proposed activity of great 
importance. Owners of large landholdings will be encouraged 
to cut them up for sale in small farms and to provide irrigation 
where necessary. The Chamber of Commerce will assist sales 
by turning over the correspondence obtained from its general 
advertising and by any other means in its power. 

Secretary Wright of the Sacramento Valley Association has 
his headquarters in the Ferry Building, San Francisco. He 
reports large inquiry and a constant stream of visitors to see the 
splendid exhibits maintained there by the State Board of Trade. 

Secretary Brown of the Stockton Chamber has worked largely 
from Los Angeles during the past few months, with good 
results. 

In response to pointed inquiries, Secretary Filcher of the 
State Board of Trade, said: ‘‘It is impossible at this time to 
outline very definitely just how the new movement will work to 
accomplish the desired results. This is the era of organization 
and exploitation. Not only the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, but the coast region as well, are organized. Every 
county is now organized. Even nearly every small town has its 
local body to work with the rest in developing the State.” 

A careful survey of the situation leaves no room to doubt that 
the movement is deeply in earnest and will succeed in making 
the country far better known than it hasever been before. This 
is the lesson which has been learned from Southern California. 
But just how much lies within the reach of such methods ? 

Early and large results ought to be seen in the growth of 
manufacturing. The advantages in the way of raw materials, 
navigation, growing markets and the saving of the transconti- 
nental haul ought to interest capital in several lines. A much- 
needed tendency toward the improvement of hotel accommoda- 
tions should be another early result. ‘Then there can be no 
doubt that liberal advertising will attract a portion of the tourist 
public that has conferred so much benefit on the South. Finally, 
actual settlers will be brought, though perhaps not in very large 
numbers at present, to localities where settlers may hope to 
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make a living without irrigation, and to the few places where 
good irrigation facilities already exist. 

Will these results make Northern and Central California the 
home of millions? They will contribute to that end in two 
very important ways: First, by making the region known to 
the homeseeking public ; second, by preparing California itself 
to enter upon the noblest undertaking in all its brilliant history. 

THE REAL OPPORTUNITY. 

So far as the conquest of the soil is concerned, private and 
individual effort has done in the coastal and interior valleys 
practically all it can do until assisted by public enterprise. No 
grand scheme of settlement can possibly be carried out except as 
the consequence of a great public policy. The country awaits 
the impulse to be imparted by creative statesmanship. It is 
stalled upon the boundary which marks the limitation of private 
effort and the beginning of a new era like that which the laws of 
Napoleon and the works of Cavour gave to Northern Italy, and 
like that which English genius gave to India, to Egypt, to 
Australia and to New Zealand and is now giving to Canada. 
Before the mighty problems involved in the making of a Greater 
California, Individual Man stands helpless and abashed. Only 
Organized and Associated Man is equal to the occasion. Only 
the strong arm of Government, State and national, can deal 
with the situation. 

These valleys must be irrigated before they can be densely 
populated by human beings. This means that man must assert 
his control over the forces of nature. Floods must be stored ; 
swamps must be drained; forests must be brought under 
methods of scientific lumbering; denuded areas must be re- 
planted. In a word, the foundation will have to be laid before 
the superstructure is builded. 

As all roads lead to Rome, so every consideration of the eco- 
nomic situation in California leads to the policies advocated by 
the National Irrigation Association, by the Water and Forest 
Association and by the California Constructive League, There 
is simply no escape from the facts. We can advertise, we can 
talk, we can dream. But while we are doing so, the precious 
waters are wasting in the infinite ocean, the fertile soil is held 
out of use here by flood and there by drought, and the imme- 
morial forest is being burned, wasted and stolen. 

The people of California can lift a hand at the ballot-box on 
November 4th and say: ~* These things shall not be.” They 
can say to the floods: “We command you to stand back.” And 
the floods will stand back. They cansay tothe streams: “*Flow 
out from your natural channels and bless millions of acres with 
fertility and millions of men with homes.” And the streams 
will do as they aretold. They can say totheswamps: ‘‘Come 
forth from the waters and be hereafter the useful servant of 
man.” And the swamps will come forth. They can say to the 
mighty forests: ‘Live forever on our mountain sides and 
bless us and our children, as you blessed the fathers of the com- 
monwealth.” And the forests will live where they stand and 
even spring up again where they have been wantonly destroyed. 

All this the people of California can do, if they will be true 
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to their own best interests when they go the ballot-box. When 
they do so, the new aspiration of the Northland will be real- 
ized. Its dream will come true. Its advertising will be written 
on the face of the earth in the language of green valleys, of 
seas and harbors whitened with the sails of commerce, of 
great cities reared where tidewater and irrigated soil come to- 


gether. 
Then we shall say, as Webster said of Massachusetts: ‘I 


shall pass no encomium on California. She needs none. There 
she stands? She speaks for herself !” 


“WILL GREEN OF COLUSA.” 


The Strongest Personality Behind the Northern Awakening. 


UCH reference to the movement in Northern California as 
5) is made elsewhere in these pages would be incomplete 
without mention in the same number of a personality 
which, more than any other one, is the source of inspiration and 
awakening. 

What all public spirited men in the Sacramento Valley are 
now doing, Will S. Green of Colusa has been doing for more 
than a generation. His has been the voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Other men have been attending mostly to their private 
fortunes. General Green has given his thought and effort 
chiefly to the public fortune—to the passionate desire of his 
heart to make civilization bear its brightest flower in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. 

He has labored incessantly to make the people see the true 
possibilities of the region and the methods by which they may 
be realized. ‘Thus, he has fought great holdings and the single 
crop, and plead for irrrigation and diversified farming. He has 
supported every movement for a new industry which has arisen 
in the last forty years, and fathered most of them. He has 
been a leader—and generally the official head in all organiza- 
tions formed for the purpose of building up the country. His 
service in such affairs has never been perfunctory, but always 
in downright earnest. Whoever get tired and fell by the road- 
side, it was never General Green. 

He is not merely an enthusiast, but a broad-minded philoso- 
pher of high intellectual caliber. The most striking testimony 
that could be cited to prove this claim is the fact that he pub- 
lishes a small daily paper in a small interior town which is reg- 
ularly read by leading men throughout the State. One of his 
recent editorials was reprinted in pamphlet form to the extent 
of 100,000 copies. The circulation of the “‘Colusa Sun” in San 
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“Witt GREEN or Colusa.” 


Francisco is said to be over a thousand. If you don’t read 
** Sunstrokes,” you are not in touch with one of the very best 
intellectual currents in California. 

And so for all these years General Green has gone on, day 
after day and month after month, fighting for the Sacramento 
Valley and the State and the West. He has given to these 
objects of his love the full measure of his devotion. The finest 
tribute I ever heard paid to him (because so evidently sincere) 
was that of a well-known citizen who was urged to devote more 
of his brilliant talents to the service of the public. “Serve the 
people ?” he asked. ‘° There is no money in that. Look at 
Will Green of Colusa. He has served the people all his life 
and he hasn’t made a dollar !” 

True, but Will S. Green has made what dollars will not buy 
he has made the love of his fellow men and he has made a name 
that will be revered long after he has passed out from our sight. 
And ¢ha/ (plus food, shelter and raiment) is worth more than 
all the money of all the time-servers. 
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STATE COMMITTTE. 


Will S. Green, Colusa. S. W. Fergusson, Los Angeles. 
Marshal R. Beard, Sacramento. Walter J. Thompson, Los Angeles. 
H. P. Stabler, Marysville. A. R. Sprague, Los Angeles. 
Harvey C. Stiles, Chico. Charles F. Lummis, Los Angeles. 
John Kirby, San Francisco. E. T. Dunning, Los Angeles. 

N. J. Bird, San Francisco. Chas. A. Moody, Los Angeles. 
Frank Cornwall, San Francisco. Scipio Craig, Redlands. 

John S. Dore, Fresno. Elwood Cooper, Santa Barbara. 
John Fairweather, Reedley. W. H. Porterfield, San Diego. 

E. H. Tucker, Selma George W. Marston, San Diego. 
A. Hallner, Kingsburg. Bishop J. Edmonds, San Diego. 
A. H. Naftzger, Los Angeles. William E. Smythe, San Diego. 


A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE. 


HEN the League was projected it was foreseen that its 
‘2 activity would fall naturally into three periods. First, 
there would be the time of sowing seed, when the cause 
must struggle for recognition at the hands of the public. This 
could be accomplished by meetings, newspaper reports and the 
magazine propaganda. It was realized, of course, that this 
would be up-hill work, especially at the beginning. The hardest 
part of any enterprise is to get it started. 

The first period has been lived through. The whole State 
has heard of the Constructive cause. Meetings have been held 
from Chula Vista, near the Mexican border, to Chico, within 
sight of Shasta. Not only have half a hundred clubs been 
formed, with large average enrollments, but many organizations 
have joined in a body, so that the dependable following is fully 
ten thousand, while a much larger public is in sympathy and 
ready to act with us politically when there isa chance. The 
newspapers have been good to the movement and their reports 
and comments fill a large scrapbook. Scores of influential poli- 
ticians have been talked to and “’ prayed with.” 

The second period is now at hand. It is the stage of actual 
political activity. The plan of work is discussed at length else- 
where in these pages. From now on to November 4th the Con- 
structive Leaguer should devote himself to electing to office men 
who will write our views into State and national legislation. 

Soon after election it is hoped that the Constructive League, 
and its constituent clubs, will enter upon a permanent career of 
usefulness. This will require a general reorganization. It is 
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desired that there shall be not less than one hundred clubs in 
California alone—and possibly others in various Pacific States— 
which shall furnish the people with a forum for the discussion 
of social and economic questions. "There should be lectures, 
joint debates and reading courses. The intellectual life of com- 
munities should be enriched and quickened by these clubs. Then 
it must be remembered that political responsibility will not end 
with the November election. It may be necessary to brace up 
weak members of the Legislature when important measures are 
pending at Sacramento. A hundred mass meetings, held simul- 
taneously ina hundred different places, should have a very brac- 
ing effect on politicians. But the great future which we want 
to map out for the Constructive League is that of a widespread, 
closely-knit organization of good citizenship, aiming in the 
course of years to bring things to pass which shall change the 
face of our times and make better conditions of living for our- 
selves and our posterity. It is a great undertaking. We ask 
all our friends, men and women (for the women are with us 
everywhere and are the best part of our movement) to be think- 
ing how this plan of permanent usefulness may best be shaped 
and carried out. 
AN IMPORTANT INDORSEMENT. 


During the past month effort has been centered mostly in 
influential circles at San Francisco. One of the results of the 
month’s work is the following indorsement adopted by the 
Municipal League of San Francisco: 


Whereas, The California Constructive League, with the able assistance 
of the influential magazine, ‘‘Out West,’’ so vigorously edited by Charles 
F. Lummis, of Los Angeles, is carrying on a much needed and effective 
propaganda for the upbuilding of our greatly favored State of California 
by codperative and concentrated effort along lines most directly promising 
of practical results; and, 

Whereas, The Municipal League of San Francisco fully agrees with the 
aims of the said California Constructive League, to wit: The vitalizing of 
politics in order that living measures, constructive in character, may be 
realized ; the reforming of water laws and the building of State and Na- 
tional public irrigation works; the reforming of the land laws so that the 
remaining public land shall not be absorbed by speculating or land-holding 
syndicates, and the New Zealand method of purchase, improvement, sub- 
division and perpetual leasehold to great estates may be applied to the end 
that the land may be made more accessible tothe masses ; and the develop- 
ment of the full possibilities of the State by cooperation in our economic 
life in order that producers may have the widest market at the most favor- 
able prices ; and 

Whereas, The president of said California Constructive League, Mr. 
William E. Smythe, of San Diego, is now in San Francisco pushing the 
good work ; 

RESOLVED, That the Municipal League cheerfully and earnestly indorses 
the propaganda of said California Constructive League and takes this 
opportunity to cordially welcome Mr. Smythe and to attest enthusiastically 
to the splendid vigor of the agency afforded by the pen of Mr. Lummis, and 
hereby pledges to the California Constructive League its best cooperation. 

RESOLVED, That the said California Constructive League be highly 
recommended by letter to the National Municipal League by immediate 
communication with its secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodrutl of Philadel- 
Naru. B. GREENSFELDER 


President 


phia. 
J. HENDERSON, 
Secretary. 
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WOODLAND--YOLO COUNTY. 
By R. A. THOMPSON. 


OLO COUNTY is seventy-two miles northeasterly from San Fran- 
cisco. It is eighteen miles from Sacramento, the State capital. It 
is bounded on the east by the Sacramento River, on the north by 
Colusa, on the west by the coast range, and on the south by Solano 
It is fifty miles from San Pablo Bay. with no intervening hill or 


county. 
It has 650,880 acres of 


mountain, and is sixty miles from the Pacific ocean. 
land, of which four-fifths is level land. Its assessed wealth is $16,000,000 ; it 
has no debt, and its tax-rate isthe lowest in the State. Its foothills, which 
merge into the coast range, are mainly used for grazing. Ithasa number of 
valleys running into the mountains, of which Capay Valley, the outlet of 
Clear Lake, is the largest and most important. It has forty thousand 
acres of tule land lying along the Sacramento River, which affords rich 
and succulent pasture for stock during the rainless months of summer and 
fall. Its principal streams are Cache and Putah creeks, which rise in the coast 
range and flow across the plain into the tule basin on the Sacramento River. 
They have deposited over a great area along their course a rich sediment- 
ary soil to the depth of from twenty to thirty feet, with no hard-pan or 
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other break between the water-bearing gravel on which it rests and the 
surface soil. When first cultivated, in favorable seasons, it would produce 
from sixty toeighty bushels of wheat, or a hundredfold of barley to the 
acre, without irrigation. A strip of this grand soil extends from Blacks 
station to Winters, twenty miles in length by eight miles in width, includ- 
ing Woodland and its surroundings, and there are other areas of greater or 
less extent around Knights Landing, Winters, Esparto, Blacks Station, 
Yolo, along the Sacramento River, and the entire length of Capay Valley 
for twenty miles on both sides of Cache Creek. There are in all four 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of level land in one body in Yolo, which 
will average with the best river bottom lands in the State, or elsewhere in 
the same zone in the world. 

Woodland, the county seat of Yolo, is situated on the Cac 
in the center of the county. Some of the orchards and farms 
town are irrigated by the Moore ditch system, which covers about fifteen 
fertility \ lot in the 


he Creek delta, 
near the 


thousand acres, and presents a scene of astonishing 
town left to itself for a few years can be compared only to a tropical jungle 
flowers. The site of the city was originally covered 
Their long drooping branches swept the 
yave an indescribable 


of trees, vines and 
with groves of white-oak trees. 
tassels of the wild oats which grew beneath, and 
charm tothe landscape. They were surpassed in height only by the red 


woods of the coast forest. Few of these noble trees remain, but the 
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A WoopLanp Home. 


memory of their vanished splendor survives in the name ‘‘ Woodland,’ 
bestowed upon the city by Mrs. J. S. Freeman, the wife of its founder. 

So much advertising matter is afloat on the tide of promotion now flood- 
ing the Sacramento Valley that it is especially desired in this account of 
Yolo to keep within the limit of practical fact. It is difficult, however, to 
give the facts without apparent exaggeration. In the report of the Irriga- 
tion Investigation of Cache Creek, Professor J. M. Wilson, of the State 
University (Washington Government Printing Office, 1901), enumerates the 
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products of Yolo County as follows—Wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and 
vegetables of a subtropical climate, plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, 
limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts, and berries of all kinds. He says there are 
80-acre tracts near Woodland on which all these products are grown, and 
adds that in a single block of the town most of these plants and vegetables 
may be found growing, and that there are fifty thousand acres in one body 
around Woodland of equal fertility, not including the Putah Creek delta, 
and land of the same quality north of the city. The official statement of 
Professor Wilson was drawing detail down toa fine point, and was tested 
with the following result: On a lot in the town of Woodland, 80 feet 
front, by a depth of 145 feet, one-seventh of an acre, the following trees, 
plants, vines and flowers were found in full bearing—Twelve navel oranges, 
one lemon, one cherry, three apple, two fig, two olive, two apricot, four 
almond, and two plum trees, fifty-eight grapevines (nine varieties), plots 
of dewberries, raspberries and loganberries, tifty varieties of rose bushes, 
a small vegetable garden of onions, tomatoes, lettuce, mint, sage, parsley, 
and beds of bulbous and other flowering plants. There is a seven-room 
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cottage on the lot, with a small blue-grass lawn in front, and eight walnut 
trees along the sidewalk, grown from nuts planted in the spring of 1893. 
By actual measurement one of these trees has a circumference of three 
feet five inches a foot above the ground, a height of thirty-five feet, and a 
reach of from fifteen to eighteen feet on each side of the trunk. This 
place eight years ago was a vacant lot on the border of the town without a 
tree or shrub upon it. There are thousands of acres to which this scale of 
production could be applied with proportionate results, with irrigation and 
the same care in selection and cultivation. This modest home is sur- 
rounded by many more elegant residences, with a splendor of vegetation 
which cannot be described but may be imagined from the accompanying 
iliustrations. ‘This instance is cited only to show what a man of small 
means can do, in eight years, on an ordinary town lot in the city of Wood- 
land. Onan acre of land with the same care he could support a family. 

A few examples of the yield of small tracts near Woodland, Winters, Es- 
parto and Capay Valley are given, for the past season of 1901, in proof of 
fact that the yield of Mr. Hurst’s lot was not exceptional. John Wright 
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received $6,412 for twenty acresof Sultana grapes; J. E. Martin of Es- 
parto, received $2,114 for four acres of almonds; A. L. McCloud received 
$1,500 for three acres of mixed table grapes; Mrs. Peart received $1,332 
from five acres of Zinfandel wine grapes, which produced seven tons to the 
acre; F. A. McFall of Esparto, received $1,200 from five acres of almonds, 
second year of bearing; T. D. Morin of Cache Creek, received $600 for 
oranges from two hundred trees; Byron Jackson near Woodland, received 
from one hundred and sixty acres $35,662.30, a net profit of $16,152.70. 
Many other instances of the fruitfulness of Yolo delta lands could be 
given, but the above are sufficient. 

In thé wheat-producing era of the State, the largest returns per acre 
and the largest yield in proportion to area in cultivation were from Yolo 
County. It is now fast forging to the front as a fruit-producing county, 
and it only entered that field in the past few years. Edwin S. Holmes, of 
the U. S. Agricultural Department, credits Yolo with 1,114,300 bearing 
fruit trees, one-eighth of all in the State, and it is growing this year 250,- 
000 acres of wheat, 60,000 acres of barley and oats, 30,000 acres of volunteer 
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oat and wheat hay, and 40,000 acres of alfalfa. Some of these alfalfa fields 
are irrigated and some are not. There are five creameries and three skim- 
ming plants in the county. The yield of butter for the year 1901 was 667,- 
935 pounds, of which 602,975 was creamery-made, and 64,960 pounds was by 
the dairy method. It has 20,000 acres in table grapes, 11,000 acres seedless 
Sultana raisin grapes, and 8,000 acres in wine grapes. 

Raisin grapes yield from seven to ten tons to the acre. The late honored 
and skilled horticulturist, R. S. Blowers, made the first raisins ever pro- 
duced in the United States, on his farm within two miles of Woodland. 
The Yolo Sultana raisins are bleached, and are plumpand meaty. Ninety 
per cent of all the bleached raisins of the State are grownin Yolo. They 
are sold in advance to a New York firm, and are never seen in the markets 
of California. The same may be said of the Yolo table grapes, which are 
specially packed for the New York market and are superb in appearance 
and quality. They would be a surprise and a revelation to the average 
Californian. 

Table grapes yield from eight to ten tons tothe acre, and wine grapes 
from ten to twelve tons. Almonds yield two tons to the acre, and are 
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worth from eight to twelve cents a pound according to quality. Apricots 
yield twotons of dried fruit to the acre. Peaches yield 4,500 pounds to the 
acre, worth $40 per ton. 

Citrus fruits have not been much grown in Yolo for profit. The fruit 
from two hundred trees in Capay Valley, paid the owner last season six 
hundred dollars. Small plantings of orauge and lemon trees from five to 
fifteen years old are in full bearing in all parts of the county, and it isa 
demonstrated fact that the rich sedimentary soil of Yolo will produce as 
fine oranges and lemons as ever ripened in the sunshine. A lady in Wood- 
land, from two trees fifteen years old, gathered this season three thousand 
lemons, by actual count. Riverside orange orchards, in ten acre plots, 
which originally cost $2.50 an acre, now sell at from $1,500 to $2,000 an 
acre. The possibilities of citrus fruit culture in Yolo County may be 
measured by these figures. 

The alfalfa fields of Yolo yield from seven to ten tons of hay to the acre, 
and green or dried it is the best feed known for dairy or stock cattle. A 
competent authority says: ‘‘ Texas and Arizona cattle, or thoroughbred 
stock from the Eastern States or Europe, begin to improve when brought 
to Yolo, and in a short time you would not know them’’—which he attrib- 
utes to its warm nights and rich pastures. The Bullard Ramboulett 
inerinos of Yolo County, a cross between the German Rambouletts and the 
Spanish merino, have a worldwide celebrity and are shipped to the At- 
lantic States, Asia and Australia. There are also herds of thoroughbred 
Devon, Durham, Jersey, Holstein, Hereford, and Brown Swiss cattle. 

The endurance of the Mexican mustang horse under the severest tests, 
first drew attention to the value of the dry pastures of the State. The in- 
digenous forage plants, some of great value, notably alfilerilla, burr and red- 
top clover, bunch grass and wild oats, are thoroughly cured standing as they 
grow. They tenaciously hold their seed, retaining the nutritive principle in 
both stalk and seed long after they are ripe and dry, and up to the fall of the 
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first rain, when the succeeding crop starts its growth. Often in December, 
always in January and February, the pasturage is abundant before the pre- 
ceding crop loses all its nutritive strength ; in other words, the new forage 
crop overlaps and intermixes with the old. All kinds of stock will do well 
through the winter without shelter or other provision for their support. 
Such conditions could not be improved for raising horses. The foals have 
four months of sunshine, no winter, and green food when they most need 
it. With intelligent care in selection and breeding, it is not surprising 
that the California trotter and thoroughbred race horse soon rivaled his 
congener of the bluegrass region, and became a stake winner entered in 
the Eastern States and in Europe. In this hot field many Yolo horses be- 
came famous, and it now has some of the most advanced horse-breeding 
farms on the Pacific Coast, notably those of Edward Corrigan and the Fair 
estate, near Knights Landing, with the great English stallion St. Avon- 
icus at the head of its breeding stud. 

An effective irrigation system in Yolo would increase the yield and value 
of its lands tenfold, and its natural facilities for irrigation are nowhere 
equaled. Clear Lake, with an area of eighty square miles, and a catch- 
ment of over four hundred, lies in the coast range 1,325 feet above the 
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Yolo plain. Cache Creek (its outlet) four miles from the lake enters a 
mountain gorge, through which it flows for twenty miles into Capay 
Valley. Its fall from the lake to the valley is 850 feet, down the valley it 
is 200 feet, and across the plain to the Yolo slough it is 150 feet. Fifty 
thousand horse power could be generated, and the water of the stream 
could then be used to irrigate all the land upon its borders. That a natural 
drainage channel from the coast range, which flanks the Sacramento 
Valley, should exist in Cache Creek is not strange, but that there should 
be a crosscut through an intervening mountain, connecting the outlet of 
Clear Lake with the independent catchment of Cache Creek proper, uniting 
two great drainage systems in one outlet, is a remarkable circumstance, 
which, in the vastly increased water supply it affords, seems to single out 
Yolo County as the chosen spot of the Sacramento Valley and the entire 
Pacific Coast. It can be made immune from the vicissitudes of rainfall, 
and but for the hindrance of the irrigation laws of the State would long 
ago have realized the possibilities of its wonderful soil and climate. 

or many years the Yolo farmer struggled with wheat culture; he tried 
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to meet the grain buyers and the sack combine with the gang plow, the 
patent harrow and the combined harvester—but to noavail. Wheat grew 
everywhere ; the middleman reaped the profit; and the wheat farmer was 
at last forced to turn to the water which for all these years had been flow- 
ing unused through his wheat field. Cache Creek was well named ; for 
hidden in its current were fruits, vines and flowers of every hue, alfalfa 
fields, fat cattle, sheep and hogs, gilt-edged butter, and all that gratifies 
the eye and taste of man. At last the people of Yolo are alive to the fact 
that there is wealth in wedding the water and the land. How to get the 
water on the land is now the important question? The first stepin a new 
constructive policy for Yolo and the whole of North California would be 
the repeal of the present irrigation laws, and the establishment of a system 
of irrigation under State control, all vested riparian rights to be paid for 
by the State which is responsible for the laws under which they were 
acquired. 

Woodland is situated in the center of the rich Cache Creek delta. It is 
less than one hour by rail from Sacramento and four hours from San Fran- 
cisco. It is connected with all the leading trunk lines to the Eastern 
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States and the Pacific Coast. It is on the main line of the California and 
Oregon railroad, which connects it with Puget Sound and British Columbia. 
Its name was a happy thought; for never was there a more beautiful wood- 
land scene than its original site, or as it now appears, though its oaks 
have given way to the walnut, the palm, the orange, lemon, fig, pome- 
granate and other exotic trees, with here and there a towering eucalyptus. 


} The rose, japonica, and other plants have replaced its wild flowers, but the 
4 homes of its people are still in a field of green and gold. It became the 


county seat of Yolo in 1862, and grew into a rich city as a wheat center in 
a few years, before the better use of its lands was appreciated. There 
was a fascination in wheat culture—a gang plow, a patent harrow, a com- 
bined harvester, and from forty to fifty bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
cash at the end of a short haul, as certain as a check on the bank of Wood- 
land—and then dolce far niente until the next harvest. Meanwhile a few 
observing men, had been experimenting in fruit culture and raisin-making, 
with great results—and there was irrigated Woodland pointing out, like the 
hands on the face of a clock or the finger on a guide-post, the straight road 
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to prosperity. One experiment followed another, and at last the people of 
Yolo realized that their delta lands and climate combined made the richest 
fruit center in the United States. 

The coming of the railroad in 1868 gave Woodland a new impetus. Its 
growth has since been rapid, and in proportion to its population it is said 
to be the richest city on the Pacific Coast. It has a progressive mayor and 
city council, an active and willing Board of Trade, which codperates in all 
that will promote the welfare of the city. Its streets are wide and are 
kept clean. It owns its waterworks, and has an efficient fire department 
(partly paid and partly volunteer), a modern city hall built at a cost of 
$30,000, a free public library, churches of all denominations, a large high- 
school building, a number of grammar schools, a business college, and the 
Holy Rosary Academy with a large attendance. It has four banks, all of 
the highest financial standing—one with a paid-up capital of $1,000,000. It 
has many handsome business houses and blocks, three of which are of 
faced building stone from near-by quarries. Nearly all the schoolhouses 
in Yolo County are surrounded by fruit and other ornamental trees. It has 
an exceptionally cultured and law-abiding population, whose influence and 
example cannot be over-estimated in the healthful and visible moral color- 
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ing of its social life. It has a large fruit-packing plant, a cannery, two 
creameries, and a hundred-barrel-a-day flour-mill in course of building. Its 
residences are in keeping with the culture and means of its people; some 
are large and elegant with spacious and highly improved grounds, and 
others are small, neat and homelike. It has two daily newspapers which 
have been in the past and are now, in this era of promotion, among the 
greatest factors in the development of Yolo. 

Winters, twenty miles southwest of Woodland, is the second largest town 
in the county. Itdates its municipal existence from 1875. It is situated 
at the base of picturesque hills, and stands upon and is surrounded by 
Putah Creek delta-lands, of the same class asthe soil around Woodland. It 
is noted for its early fruits and vegetables, all of which are shipped direct 
from the town to Eastern markets. Walter T. Swingle, in the Year Book of 
the U.S. Agricultural Department for 1890, says that Winters is one of the 
most productive fruit centers on the Pacific Coast, and mentions the fact 
that it has the most northerly date-palm in bearing in the world. The fruit 
matures fully and is delicious in flavor. No better evidence of the even- 
ness and mildness of the climate of Yolo and the Sacramento Valley 
could be furnished. Mr. Swingle says, ‘‘ the date will mature its fruit 
in the Sacramento Valley as far north as Redding.”’ 

Further down Putah creek, about twelve miles southeasterly from Wood- 
land, is the town of Davisville. It is upon the Putah Creek delta, and isa 
center of the largest almond production in the State. Yolo, the former 
county seat, is situated on Cache Creek, and near it is the largest almond 
orchard in the world. The Yolo olive oil factory is situated here, an enter- 
prise of more than ordinary interest and importance. The olives are 
picked ripe and are immediately sun or kiln-dried ; the moisture evapor- 
ates, the pit, pulp and oil remains, the dried fruit having the appearance of 
a raisin. The proprietors claim to have invented the process of making 
oil from the dried olive, and that its advantages are the extension of the 
time for making oil over a year or even more if desired. The machinery 
in use extracts the pit and grinds the pulp by one process. The pulp is 
then subjected to a heavy pressure, and the expressed oil is filtered, runs 
into a large tank and is ready for bottling. Absolute cleanliness prevails 
throughout the process, and a fragrant odor pervades the filtering room. 
In drying, the olive loses half its weight but no oil. Forty dollars a ton is 
paid for green olives. A ton of the green fruit yields by the usual process 
thirty-five gallons of oil. A ton of dried olives yield from sixty-five to 
seventy gallons, so there is little or no loss of oil in the drying. The dried 
olive has an excellent flavor, and there is quite a demand for it, as an 
edible dried fruit. With some care in selecting the best varieties for dry- 
ing, and with care in the process, it is possible that dried olives may be- 
come a popular food product. 





Esparto, near the entrance to Cap- 
ay Valley, is one of the most beau- 
tiful towns in the county. It is sur- 
rounded by fertile soil, largely de- 
voted to the culture of almonds, 
Sultana grapes, prunes and alfalfa. 
It has a fine brick hotel, a high- 
school building, a creamery, and 
is a large shipping point for wheat 
and barley. 

Madison is twelve miles due west 
of Woodland, and is surrounded by 
wheat and fruit lands of the highest 
fertility. 

Washington is on the bank of the 
river just opposite the State capital, 
and will necessarily grow into a 
place of importance. 

Blacks, and Dunnigans are rail- 
road stations, and are centers of 
large wheat and fruit production and 
shipment. 

Knights Landing is a shipping 
point on the river, and is the oldest 
town in Yolo County. It was one 
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of the most noted points in the Sacramento Valley during and before 
the territorial era of Calfornia. 

Don Luis de Arguello led an expedition into the interior in 1822, and was 
the first Spaniard in Yolo County. In that journey he probably followed 
the edge of the slough northward to Knights Landing, the first available 
crossing he would encounter. The first American in Yolo County was 
Capt. Jedediah S. Smith, the most resolute and daring as the first of all 
Western American pioneers. In 1826 he left the rendezvous of the fur com- 
pany of Smith, Sublette and Jackson, on Utah Lake, south of the great 
Salt Lake, and came with a trapping party to Los Angeles by way of the 
Colorado River, and from thence up the San Joaquin Valley to North Cali- 
fornia. He was the first American to explore the great San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys, now on the threshold of their greatest development. 
Capt. Smith wintered on the American River near Folsom, 1826-7, and 
from his camp the stream took its name of ‘‘ El Rio de los Americanos ”’ 
American River. 

Smith intended to go on to the Columbia River by way of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, but when spring opened he was short of supplies. The 
Mexicans were hard to deal with, and he determined to return, with a small 
party, directly across the Sierra, to his rendezvous on Utah Lake, for 
reinforcement, leaving his main party to trap the neighboring streams in 
his absence. He carried out this daring scheme, and was the first civilized 
man to cross the Sierra Nevada Mountains. He left his camp on the 
American river in the spring of 1827 with three men, and after a grim 
fight with the frost and snow of the mountains, and the heat, thirst and 
hunger of the desert, he reached his rendezvous, and almost immediately 
left on his return by way of the Colorado river to California. The naming 
of the river,after the Smith party, the discovery of gold on the same stream 
near his camp twenty-one years after, and the crossing of the Southern 
Pacific railroad on or very near his trail over the mountains from the 
west eastward, form a chain of remarkable coincidences in the history of 
California. On his return Smith was attacked at the crossing of the Colo- 
rado River by the natives, losing all of his supplies and most of his men. 
Escaping with his life, he made his way on foot across the desert to San 
Bernardino, which he reached in February, 1828, in a destitute condition. 
He was assisted by some American shipmasters in San Diego, and follow- 
ing up the San Joaquin Valley for the second time rejoined his men, who 
had moved their camp to or near the Mission of San Jose in Alameda 
county, in worse condition than when he left thema year before. With the 
aid of Capt. Stephen Cooper in Monterey he partly outfitted his men, and 
went over to Fort Ross, the only workshop on the coast, where he procured 
traps, leather, horse shoes and other essentials for his journey to the 
Columbia, from which no disaster could turn him. Leaving Ross he came 
by way of Napa and the Putah Creek pass into the Sacramento Valley, 
and was the first American to set foot on the soil of Yolo County, from 
whence he proceeded on his journey to Oregon. There were brave men 
before and since the days of Agamemnon, and Jedediah S. Smith was one 
of them—a type of the genius of his race—its forerunner, who literally 
blazed the track of the political and commercial conquest of California by 
his countrymen. 

There is another historical incident connected with Knights Landing. 
On the llth of June, 1846, Capt. Francisco Arce, of the Mexican army, 
crossed the river at Knights Landing with a large band of horses from 
Sonoma for the use of his government in Monterey. Knight’s wife wasa 
Mexican woman, and Arce told her, in strict confidence, that the horses were 
to be used to drive the Americans from the Sacramento Valley. She told 
her husband, a hot-tempered, imperious man. He hurried over to the 
Marysville buttes, where there was a party of Americans, who immedi- 
ately organized under the command of Ezekiel Merritt, and started in hot 
pursuit of Arce. They caught him at the crossing of the Tuolumne River, 
captured the horses, released Arce, and told him to tell Castro to come up 
for them himself. This was a casus dc/li, and had to be quickly followed 
up. With fourteen men Merritt crossed the river at Knights Landing, 
stopped for supper at Gordon’s, crossed over that night from Wolfskill’s to 
Napa, increased his party to thirty-three men and at daybreak on June 14th 
captured the town of Sonoma, its garrison and commandant. By the 10th 
of July, in less than one month from thecapture of Arce, the American flag 
was floating over Monterey, San Francisco, Sonoma, Bodega, and Sutter’s 
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Fort on the Sacramento, and Castro was engaged in firing paper bomb- 
shells from a camp at a safe distance south of Monterey. 

Capay Valley, the most striking, the dominating topographical feature 
and factor in the future of Yolo County, remains to be mentioned. It is 
twenty miles long, with a varying width of from one to four miles. Most 
of its area is a rich, sandy loam, the best of all fruit and alfalfa land. It 
is shielded from the cold winds and frost, and is on this account peculiarly 
fitted for the growth of early fruit and vegetables. It is in the same belt 
as the celebrated Vacaville fruit district and is fully as productive. It lies 
between hills clothed with semi-tropical verdure. The valley was originally 
covered by groves of oak and other trees which have given place to grain 
fields alternating with orchards, vineyards, citrus fruits, and olive groves 
—a sign along the water way from the Clear Lake reservoir of what would 
follow its general distribution on the plain below. 

A somewhat widespread impression concerning the climate of Yolo ac- 
centuates the fact that California, with all its cosmopolitan population, 
can show as liberal a supply of narrow provincialism as most other places. 
Californians abroad boast of the State as a whole; at home they are apt to 
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limit their pride to their own locality--in fact to know next to nothing of 
the rest of the State. Yolo County was mentioned in the hearing of a 
professional man in San Francisco, *‘Oh yes,’’ he said, *‘ there is where the 
thermometer never goes below a hundred.’’ Another person who had the 
opportunity to know better said, ‘‘ there’s where they can’t grow anything 
but wheat, ain’t it?’’ That Yolo is the richest and most productive county 
in the State, and has an admirable climate, emphasizes this ignorance. 
The average summer temperature of Yolo is 77.7°; the average winter 
temperature is 48.3° ; average mean 62.8°. It is on or near the line of con- 
tact of the coast winds with the heated air of the interior, and its climate 
is a blend of the two conditions. The effect of the sea breeze is felt in 
Woodland about three o’clock, and by nightfall the temperature ranges 
from 65 to 72 degrees, just cool and just warm enough for physical comfort. 
The coast winds reach Woodland in two ways, one direct from San Pablo 
Bay, but 50 miles away, and through the Putah Creek pass from Napa 
valley. It is stripped of its moisture but retains the freshness of the sea. 
This inversion, or blend, of the atmosphere continues every day through 
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the summer, excepting only on those days when the north wind stands asa 
wall against the sea, and at such times it is hot on the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco and all along the coast. ‘The evenings in Woodland could not be sur- 
passed ; the thermometer stands at about 70 degrees from nightfall until a 
late hour in the night 
Yolo County combines all the elements for the support of a large popula- 
tion. Its land is level and easily tilled. It has cheap rates by rail and 
river to San Francisco. It has hot spells in the summer, but no sunstroke 
nor heat exhaustion. The nights are always cool. It has lands ranging 
in price from $60 an acre upwards according to location and improve- 
ments. It has water for irrigation and land for sale in small lots. It is in 
the heart of the Sacramento Valley and in sight of the dome of the State 
capitol. 
J. A. Filcher, Secretary of the State Board of Trade, and a high author- 
ity, says that Yolo isthe richest county 
in soil and production on the Pacific 
Coast, or in the United States. 
Many of the facts here given are 
ae from his published reports, and 
: those of Professor J. M. Wilson, 
C. E., of the United States Irriga- 
tion Commission; E. S. Holmes, 
of the U.S. Agricultural 
Department., and Walter 
S. Swingle, of U. S. Year 
Book of Agriculture. 
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LONG BEACH. 


ROBABLY no place of its size in the State is growing so 
ie steadily, rapidly and substantially as this charming little 
city by the sea. Its population — now over 4,000— has 
doubled within three years, and is now increasing even more 
rapidly. For months together the building records have shown 
an average of one new house for every working day, and at this 
writing the new buildings going up on every side are about the 
first thing to catch the attention of the visitor. 

This is due only in part to the attractions of Long Beach as a 
seaside summer resort, though the miles of broad, firm beach, 
the pier stretching 1800 feet out into the Pacific, the two- 
story pavilion for band-concerts, picnic parties and so on, the 
fine and safe surf bathing, the excellent fishing, either deep 
water or from the pier, the easy access to such points of interest 
as Terminal Island, Santa Catalina and San Pedro, its good 
hotels, and its nearness to Los Angeles—only half an hour 
away—draw steadily increasing crowds of summer visitors. 
Even more important than these in determining the permanent 
growth and prosperity of Long Beach are its superb all-the- 
year-round climate, the rich and fertile farming, dairy and fruit 
country back of it with abundant irrigating water, the cer- 
tainty of greatly increased business from the completion of the 
near-by Deep Water Harbor, and the persistent pushing en- 
ergy of its citizens. These have combined to attract the atten- 
tion and inspire the confidence of outside capital, and this in 
turn is now contributing largely to the further progress of the 
city. 

Already connected with Los Angeles by two lines of railroad 
(the main line of the ‘Salt Lake Route,” and a branch of the 
Southern Pacific), the double-track electric line of the Los An- 
geles Pacific Railway Company will be completed by the time 
this reaches its readers, and cars will be running every half 
hour between Los Angeles and Long Beach. This is rightly 
regarded as a matter of the first importance to Long Beach— 
the more so as the new road is but a part of the network of 
the electric lines with which **the Huntington system” is cov- 
ering this section. It therefore not merely increases greatly 
the facility of communication between Long Beach and Los 
Angeles, but brings Long Beach into much closer touch with 
the thriving cities and towns for many miles around. 

This brief mention cannot even attempt to give in detail the 
facts concerning Long Beach, the items of its prosperity nor the 
causes which have ledtoit. But the prosperity is surely there 

and all the signs are that it is there to stay. 
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THE FINEST BATH HOUSE ON THE 
COAST. 


O single one of the recent improvements at Long Beach 
is SO conspicuous and no other will do so much to attract 
and entertain visitors as the new bath house, the com- 

pletion of which is simultaneous with that of the electric road. 
With the possible exception of the Sutro baths at San Francisco 
this is the largest bathing establishment on the Pacific coast, 
and without any exception is the finest and most complete. 

The building is on the beach within a few hundred feet of the 
pleasure wharf. It has a frontage of more than 300 feet on the 
ocean, a depth of over 200 feet, and is of imposing and beautiful 
architecture. The main plunge is 60x120 feet, inside measure- 
ment ; a second plunge, 20x40 feet, is exclusively for the use of 
ladies and children. ‘There are nearly four hundred dressing 
rooms, numerous tub-baths, showers, lavatories and all modern 
conveniences. A commodious gallery for spectators extends 
around three sides of the main plunge, and on the roof is a 
promenade along the whole ocean frontage of the building. 
Bowling alleys, lunch rooms and parlors are among the acces- 
sories. The cost of building and equipments has been $90,000. 
The volume of patronage expected by the establishment is indi- 
cated by the purchase of 3,000 bathing suits. 

The scale on which this enterprise has been carried out is in 
keeping with the other activities of the Seaside Water Co. 
This corporation, now barely one year old, began its existence 
by absorbing the holdings of four considerable land and water 
companies. It now owns miles of ocean frontage, hundreds of 
city lots, several square miles of choice farming lands, a number 
of artesian wells, the reservoirs, pipe lines, etc., for supply- 
ing water for domestic use, not only to Long Beach but 
to Wilmington, San Pedro and Terminal Island, and other 
valuable properties. Its irrigating system covers between 
7,000 and 8,000 acres, and this great area will soon be more 
than doubled. Its artesian wells are sunk toa depth of from 
700 to 800 feet, and from them water of the finest quality flows 
freely above the surface. The large tract of proved water-bear- 
ing lands owned by the Company gives assurance of a supply 
equal to any possible demand in the future. 

The plans of the Seaside Water Company for the development 
of its properties are very far-reaching, and its command of 
capital for carrying them out is practically unlimited. One of 
them which will be carried into effect without delay is the erec- 
tion of a hotel, just west of the bath house, of considerable size 
and as perfect in its appointments as money and taste can make 
it. And even this will be but a link in a magnificent chain of 
improvements that are designed to make Long Beach beyond 
question the finest seaside resort in the West. 

The President and General Manager of the Seaside Water 
Company is Chas. R. Drake; its directors are Frederick H. 
Rindge, W. C. Patterson, A. J. Wallace, Geo. I. Cochran, H. V. 
Carter and Lee A. Phillips. 
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